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“ No. 6 of a Series 
SHOWING HOW 
THE KILGEN 
PIPE ORGAN IS BUILT 
RTISTRY of design and refinement of finish are recognized by 
all who observe a Kilgen console because beauty is built into 
it. Only the organist who plays at a Kilgen, however, knows what 
three centuries of experience have contributed to this ability to build 
consoles that aid him to produce the effects he desires with maximum 
ease. 
The key adjustment of a Kilgen Since 1640 when Sebastian 


is so fine that a weight of only Kilgen built the first pipe organ 
four ounces is sufficient to de- which bore his name, Kilgen 









press any key, and only two 
ounces are required to keep it 
depressed. This gives the player 
an even more sensitive touch 
than when playing a piano and 
effectually prevents slurring 
caused by playing chords and 
barely touching the keys be- 
tween chord notes. There is 
ready accessibility to any part 
to insure easy inspection and 
regulation at any time. 





craftsmen have been contribut- 
ing to the development of the 
pipe organ. Kilgen has been 
closely linked with every im- 
provement of the instrument 
since that time. The greatest 
appreciation of Kilgen tone 
beauty and constancy of tone 
has been voiced by organists 
who depend on Kilgen Or- 
gans for expression of their 
talents. 


Geo. Rilgen & Son, Ine. 
Builders 
Pipe Organs 
ST. LOUIS 


Choice of the Masters 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Obvious Abbreviations 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, Difficult, Moderately, Very 
HARVEY GAUL: Easter MorninG on Mr. RvuBIDOUn, 
9p. md. Here is something original, something good tex- 
turally, and good enough practically to be recommended fox 
every Easter morning service in the world. Not that it’s 
a rival to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony but merely that 
it is unusually good, live, vital, picturesque, mysterious, 


bab 
=) 3 


0 
i Sw. or Echo 
ba 


} 
and long enough to make a real festival prelude; ends with 
a glorious climax, and has a hymn-tune for a latter theme, 
one not mushy but churchly even to one who doesn’t know 
it. Theme 1347 shows the opening, etherial, mysterious, 
™ 


nm 


and musical; 1348 shows the main theme of page 4. Its 
real Easter music. (Fischer 1926, 60¢ and ought to be 
twice that) 

HANDEL (McKINLEY): Svrre rrom Water MvsIc, 
18p. me. Handelian simplicity and joviality always make 
an appeal to the populace; here is something with the added 
attractiveness of programatice appeal. First is an ALLEGRO 
Vivace, light and happy; then an Arr, serene and stately; 
HornpiPe, in the style of a short and not too boisterous 
Grand Chorus; MinveEt, sprightly and rhythmic; ALLE- 
GRETTO Grocoso, with much of the jig; ALLEGRO MAESTOSO, 
in massive chords and a contrasting Horn effects—and 
the work is done. <A bit of musical music that has 
retained its appeal as well as its fame for many genera- 
tions is worth having, isn’t it? (Fischer 1926, $1.00) 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN: By tne Laks, 6p.e. Ex- 
cerpt 1355 shows the melody, a lilting, sprightly, musical, 
swaying bit of rhythmic music that ought to make an ap- 


— 


peal to the publicans. Besides it has the elements of classic 
elegance and is musicianly in treatment. Add it to your 
programs. (Ditson 1925, 50c) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF (CLOUGH-LEIGHTER) : 
RoMANCE, 3p. me. This wellknown melody needs no com- 
ment, no illustration. It is musicianly, of fine texture, well 
adapted to the organ. (Ditson 1925, 50c) 

MORTIMER WILSON: Pretvpes, Seven, 18p. me. 
A collection of churehly music, moody, sometimes melodie, 
always interestingly handled, with real character in every 
piece. Here is a Composer who should be cultivated by 
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purchasers for the benefit of that hoped-for American 
school of composition, for Mr. Wilson has an individual 
message and is able to translate it into an original flavor 
when he writes. (W-S. 1916, 60c) 


leave with you! 


My peace-I 


leave you! 
ee 


leave with you! peace I you! 


My peace 


My peace leave you! 
<<. > 


peace I _ leave’ with you! 


133 


FRANCES McCOLLIN: ‘‘My Peace I LEAVE 
Wirn You’’, ten-page anthem for eight-part chorus, 
a finely written work with considerable inspiration 
behind it; something every serious choir should use; 
excerpt 1339 shows the opening measures. (Ditson 
1926, 15c) 


ORGAN JAZZ 
Epwarp EIGENSCHENK 

A COURSE of “twenty lessons in jazz idioms for the or- 
gan,” written by Mr. Eigenschenk, edited by Mr. Frank 
Van Dusen for use in the American Conservatory’s theater 
school; “contents include explanations and illustrations of 
an unlimited number of styles and embellishments that may 
be employed” in jazz. The Author has “gone contrary to 
academic rules....but feels that the end justifies the means, 
since it is always of first importance....to get good rhythm 
and effect, and this is often best produced through irregu- 
larities.” Gloria in excelsis, somebody has at last stumbled 
across the organistic truth. 

Page 3 gives a piece of Mr. Eigenschenk’s music, just 
an ordinary song with piano accompaniment. Page 4 gives 
Lesson 1, which is a set of three pointers on the pedal part, 
fully illustrated. Lesson 2 takes two pages and gives two 
styles, illustrated and described exactly. And so on, to the 
end of the book. 

Organists religiously trained in the old style find jazz 
impossible to their brains and impossible to their fingers, 
hence this book is recommended to every organist not al- 
ready theater-trained, for it will start him safely and 
wisely and happily on the road that will lead him to an 
enlivening of his style, and to success in theater work. Tt 
can be used with or without a teacher. (Fuleo 1926, $3.50 


Jazz and Sugary Things 
To Entice Gentle Public and All 
FINE FOR PHOTOPLAYERS 


CURRENT JAZZ expresses modern life and its tendencies 
in the cities better than current classics or intended classics; 
besides, jazz has the advantage of gaining immediate at- 
tention—and the salary that goes with popular approval. 
Those who do not like this state of affairs will continue 
to ignore it if not able to do anything better with it; the 
rest of us will continue to learn to use it to our advantage. 
Merit counts for less in no other field than it does in the 
jazz world. It is in no wise merit that makes the sales 
of jazz or the success of certain numbers; plugging, just 
plain paid-for advertising, ‘s what brings certain pieces 
to the top of the sales list. Of course the publishers are 
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WANTED! Your Order for a 


Copy of the New Organ Collection 


The Best Buy for One Dollar 


The following compositions contained in “Solo to Great” are 
all suitable for Recital—Church and Theatre Programs 


James R. Gillette 
Theodore Hoeck 


CHANT D’AMOUR 
FrRoM CHAPE; WALLS 
In ALABAMA (“Soon I’m Goirg Home’) 
INDIAN SERENADE Harry L. Vibbard 
“JUBILATE DEO” Alfred J. Silver 
MADRIGAL Simonetti-Biggs 
MENUET FRANCAIS Amedee Tremblay 
MountTAIN IDYLL Oscar E. Schminke 
WTMPMORAIET | Ss0 casa 9.9: 9 6 ce ie AL. 6m 04.4 610 0:04:04 ee 810 808 R. Deane Shure 
*SERENADE ROMANTIQUE Roland Diggle 
*SHEPHERD’S CAROL, THE 
*STILLNESS OF NIGHT ... Frederick Chubb 
Tear, A (Une Larme) ... Moussorgsky-Noble 
“TEARS” AND “SMILES” Edwin H. Lemare 
THREE NEGRO SPIRITUALS James R. Gillette 
“Deep River” “The Angels done changed my name” 
“Nobody knows the trouble I see’ 


*Introducing Chimes 





OTHER NEW EDITIONS 


SUITE FROM WATER MUSIC 
G. F. HANDEL 


Freely arranged for the modern organ 
by Cart McKINLEY 
Allegro Vivace 4. Minuet 
Air 5. Allegretto Giocoso 
Hornpipe 6. Allegro Maestoso 
PRICE $1.00 





TH. DUBOIS 


TEN COMPOSITIONS 
for Organ Edited by Cartes N. Boyp 


Entree 6. Elevation (B) 
Entree (In Carillon style) 7. Communion (G flat) 
Offertory (B minor) 8. Communion (G) 
Offertory (B major) 9. Postlude (Fughetta) 
Elevation (D) 10. Postlude (A) 


PRICE $1.00 





Purchase for your Library a First Edition Copy of 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
THE KING’S HENCHMAN 
A Lyric Drama in Three Acts 
Vocal score : ‘ $5.00 


Written as the result of a commission given the composer by 
the Metropolitan Opera Oompany, New York; Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, General Manager. 


b J. FISCHER & BRO. 
NEW YORK 
119 West 40th Street 
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NEW ANTHEMS 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


GALBRAITH, J. LAMONT 

He that dweileth. Octavo No. 13,998  .12 
An anthem of marked power and breadth. Requires a 
trained choir. 

HUERTER, CHARLES 

Saviour, breathe an evening blessing. 

Octavo No. 13,983.12 

A simple hymn-anthem in lyric style with a strong 
climax. 

SIBLEY, CHURCHILL 

Communion Service, in E flat. Octavo No. 14,023  .20 
A well written but very simple and thoroughly practical 
setting. Designed for churches that desire a complete 
but brief choral service. 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

O star-lit sky o'er Bethlehem. Octavo No. 14,042  .12 
A tuneful and easy anthem with a flowing and brilliant 
Soprano solo. 


VARIOUS 
Sixteen standard hymns. Octavo No. 14,045 = .12 
Conveniently issued in group form for the use of com- 
munity choruses, schools, etc. 
VORIS, W. R. 
We bless Thee for Thy peace, O God. 
Octavo No. 14,021 .10 


Brief and devotional hymn-anthem of quiet and melodious 
style and the voice ranges are modest. 


WOOLER, ALFRED 
Blessed is the man. Octavo No. 14,013.12 


A vigorous opening phrase gives the key to this sturdy 
well-rhythmed number which is entirely easy. 

I will extol Thee. Octavo No 14,006.12 
The anthem is vigorous in accent and, beginning in the 
minor, there is a ringing close in major. 


FOR MEN’S VOICES 


BORTNIANSKY, DMITRI 
Divine praise (Kol Slaven) Arr. by Arthur H. Ryder. 
Octavo No. 13.997  .12 
This is a number from the Russian liturgy, the adapted 
words being suitable to the nobility of the music. 


FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 


BERWALD, W. 

He leads us on. Three-part. Octavo No. 13,939 .12 
This is an anthem of some length and importance, and 
varied in style. 


‘Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Order of your local dealer 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


IMPORTANT NEW ORGAN WORK BY 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


Sonata Tripartite 
Price, $2.00 


A noteworthy addition to organ repertoire. The movements 
are -— “Alla Fantasia’ — brilliant, with varied harmonies: 
“Romanza” — a lyric, accompanied by a melodious succession 
of chords of sixths; ‘“Marziale’ — vigorous, showy — a satis- 
fying finale to a fine concert number. 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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careful to get as good a melody as they are able to detect 

with the mental and artistic equipment at their disposal; 

but the rest—which is about 90%—is purely the result of 
plugging. And we are victims of it too; it would be silly 
of a theater organist to give his audience a really good 
piece of jazz that is unknown and unliked, when he could 
give them something inferior that has the advantages of 
being known and therefore liked. These reviews are listed 
in the briefest manner possible and classified according to 
what we think is their merit. To call one piece of a given 
class betier than any other, is simply a matter of per 
sonal taste and opinion and cannot be supported by any- 
thing more tangible; in which respect your Reviewer's 
opinion isn’t worth printing, for your own will be equally 
reliable, in fact more valuable so far as you, the individual 
reader, are concerned. In public performance the com- 
poser is given credit about once a century; if the composer’s 
name is accurately indicated we shall mention him here, 
but we cannot give space to the whole New York telephone 
directory when, as often happens, the publisher endeavors 
to include it on his title page. 

Class A (trying to be generous) 

Blame It on the Waltz, 3-4, Remick 

Lonely Eyes, 4-4, Bernstein 

Hello Bluebird, Friend, 4-4, Remick; in this case its 
popularity is deserved—but maybe the advertising has 
fooled us also. 

Beside a Garden Wall, 4-4, Feist; more lyric than jazzy. 

I Saw You in Your Window, 4-4, Jenkins; there is some- 
thing here that appeals to your Reviewer in one way 
or another. ‘The publisher calls it in big letters “Mo- 
tion Picture Organist Edition,’ which we invite him to 
stop doing until he evidences af least one glint of in- 
telligence as to what can ke played on an organ; merely 
wanting the organist’s money isn’t intelligent. 

Tl Tell the World, Bruce, 4-4, Jenkins; ditto our remarks 
we’d have more respect for him if he evidenced a little 
about the publisher’s trying to fool the organ profession ; 
for organists. 

Rhythm Rag, Robinson, 4-4, Jenkins; rather good jazz 
rhythm and melody, but atrociously written so far as 
the organ is concerned, in spite of the publisher’s ignor- 
ant claim. 

Barcelona, 6-8, Evans, Feist; when jazz is six months old 
it is sprouting wings. This is about a year old, isn’t it? 
and still going strong. 

While the Years Go By, Burke, 4-4, Feist; useful for text 
as well as tune. 

Class B (you must show us) 

Louise You Tease, 4-4, Jenkins; I’ve already said what 
I think about a publisher who evidences so little respect 
for organists as to think they are the same kind of un- 
educated dubs that average vaudeville “musicians” are; 
besides, I consign this thing to second class, an insult 
in itself; I’ll say no more against the publisher here. 

I Don’t Want Nobody But You, Baer, 4-4, Feist 

My Girl Has Eye Trouble, Fiorito, 4-4, Feist; like many 
other jazz bits, this is included not because the musie 
has any merit but because the music is known by the 
public and the text may have merit for some particular 
sereen situation. 

If I’d Only Believed in You, 4-4, Remick 

Sunday, 4-4, Feist; some jazzy measures anyway. 

Gone Again Gal, 4-4, Remick; I like it. 

Don’t Be Angry With Me, Donaldson, 4-4, Remick; I like 
this very well. 

Class C (don’t blame us) 

Here Comes Fatima, 4-4, Remick 

Calling Me Home, Monaco, 4-4, Feist 

T’ve Got the Girl, Donaldson, 4-4, Feist 

Class D (run!) 

Fire, 2-4, Feist; we told you. 

Take in the Sun Hang Out the Moon, Woods, 4-4, Feist; 
even then the title wasn’t long enough and they gave 
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a sub-title of seven more words. We've already warned 
you that many of these jazz bits are useful not because 
of their music but purely because they are known to the 
public and their text may happen to fit a particular 
need some day. 


Current Publications List 


Compiled by ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by 
placing their orders with the publishers who make these 
pages possible; their names and addresses will be found 
in the advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (perferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Anthems 

P. Ambrose: “When We Came Back to Love”, 4p. eq. me. 
Melody in the tenor, tuneful and warm. (Presser 10c) 

E. 8S. Barnes: “My Master,” 4p. ¢. s. u. md. Soprano 
obligato against hummed chorus. (Schirmer 10c) 

Cantatas 

T. Dubois: “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” arr. for 
4-part women’s chorus by A. S. Osborn, the original edi- 
tion to be used for all solos and for accompaniments, 
Mr, Osborn’s version giving only the choruses arranged 
for women’s voices. (Ditson) 

E. 8. Foster: “The Prince of Life,” 60p. ¢. s.a.t.b. me. 
Tuneful, rhythmic, for Easter. (Lorenz 75c) 

H. W. Petrie: “The Easter Victory,” 60p. ¢. s.a.t.b. md. 
Tuneful, rhythmic. (Lorenz 75c) 

Songs 

“To A Surgeon”, 3p. m. md. a tribute to the 

(Ditson 40c) 

Organ Music Tepe 

W. Berwald: Marche Nuptiale, 9p. d. Brilliant, varied, in- 
teresting. (Ditson 50c) 

R. Diggle: A Festal Procession, 6p. md. Melodious, rhyth- 
mic, varied. (Presser 50c) 

A. T. Granfield, tr. by R. Diggle: Album Leaf, 4p. e. A 
melody. (Ditson 50c) 

A. T. Mason: Dawn, 6p. me. A melody nicely handled. 
(Ditson 50c) 

D. Peele: Ave Maria, 3p. me. 
arpeggios. (Summy 40c) 

Do.: Chanson Triste, 2p. me. In minor key. (Summy 30c) 

Do.: Grazioso, 2p. me. A graceful melody over rhythmic 
accompaniment. (Summy 30c) 

Do.: Pedal Solo, 3p. md. First page for pedal, hands 
help for the rest. (Summy 40c) 

Do.: Prelude, 2p. me. Lefthand melody with unusual ac- 
companiment. (Summy 30c) 

H. S. Westbrook: 3p. me. A Melody. 

Books 

T. Tapper: First Year Music History, 5 x 8, 269p. “At- 
tempts to present the story of music in a compact yet 
interesting manner.” (Schmidt) 

Pamphlets, ete. 

Catholic Choirmaster, 4th quarter 1926, 48p. Indispens- 
able to Catholic organists. (Society of St. Gregory 40c) 

Liverpool Cathedral Organ, 7x10, 48p. Complete data 
on England’s newest and largest organ, illustrated. (Mu- 
sie Opinion 2/8) 

Musical Digest, Magazine Number, 10x12, 68p. Some- 
thing new and beautiful in musie journalism. (Pub. in 
N. Y. C., 35e) 

Music Supervisors Journal, Feb. 1927, 7x10, 76p. For 
publie school music-teachers. (Chanel Hill, N.C. gratis) 

Report on Conditions of Church Music in Western Canada, 
40p. (Winnipeg C.C.O., 25c) 


G. B. Nevin: 
medical profession. 


A melody over left hand 


(Summy 40c) 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Housing a Skinner Organ, one of the first institutions of its kind 
to give consideration to the organ. The Front Cover of this issue 
shows the location of the organ, behind the curtain in the distance. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Very Sad 


HILADELPHIANS ap- 
pointed a committee to 
consider the sadness of 
church organists’ salar- 
ies. The result was a 

™ printed report. A Phila- 

wdelphia congregation 

- spent $400,000 on a new 

req edifice, $15,000 on an or- 

gan, and $600 yearly on 

the organist’s salary. Statistics, besides 

covering a multitude of sins, show a yearly 

cost of $2,000 merely to keep the organ 

instead of selling it or, better yet, refus- 

ing to.buy it. To own this organ without 

using it these business men are spending 

$2,000 yearly ; to enjoy it they spend $600 

yearly. If the use of the organ is not 

worth more than $600 yearly, the unutil- 

ized ownership .is not worth more than 

$100 yearly. These business men look like 

rather silly monkeys when we study what 
they’ve done. 

To remedy the antiquated mentality 
that does things like that to the church 
we need the co-operation of organ players, 
organ salesmen, organ builders; the rem- 
edy won’t come till we have reached the 
reason of the business man who retains 
interest in the church. 
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Next the committee calls for speedy 
action on the part of the organized pro- 
fession to make it worth the time and 
brain of real men and women to remain 
in the organ profession. How is the pro- 
fession of its own accord to contribute to 
that end? We can’t pay our own salaries 
nor directly fix salaries for churches to 
pay. We can, if we have grown strong 
enough, replace narrow-mindedness with 
breadth of view, professionalism with 
practicalism, jealousy and_back-biting 
with generosity and support. Whenever 
this gentle and mild magazine has worked 
diligently to that end, it has gotten into 
hot water. I hold little hope for the indi- 
vidual who is brave enough to jump in the 
fight with us: he will be professionally 
ostracized. 

The proposed adjusting board of organ- 
ists can hardly be expected to do anything 
but sympathize. Certainly it won’t be 
brave enough to take an organist by the 
collar and say to him, ‘‘The trouble with 
you is that you’re just plain inefficient and 
conceited.’’ That would raise a pretty 
row with the fraternity that should spon- 
sor such a board. Bitter pills have been 
swallowed and will continue to be forced 
down organistic throats for many years 
to come; it won’t help matters to offer 
official mourners. 

And the salary of minister and organist 
is to bear the five to two ratio, two thou- 
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sand for the organist if the minister gets 
five. As a minimum, well and good—once 
we get to the point where the organist can 
deliver to a church two thousand dollars’ 
worth of services that can be measured by 
scoops or scales acceptable to business 
men. What is organ playing worth on the 
average? hardly more than the piano 
playing in the Sunday School or Prayer 
Meeting. Men have got to be shown. We’ve 
entirely forgotten that. 

The free recital is condemned except in 
an organist’s own church. 

The rest of the organized profession is 
invited to appoint committees to reach 
similar decisions—certainly they are the 
only evident ones we as organists can 
reach at present. And, incidentally, the 
press is hitched to the band wagon. 

All right, hitch the press on. Some day 
we will all be big enough mentally to real- 
ize that the welfare of the organ builder, 
the player, the publisher, the composer, 
are all tied together and dangling at the 
end of the same parachute, and the per- 
son that tries to cut the rope of one of 
them is only chopping away his own sup- 
port too. The music press can help and 
will: but a mighty little bit can it do in 
a public way unless it can reach the indi- 
vidual organist and rouse him to some- 
thing better than meditation; it must 
rouse him to action, to mighty hard work, 
or nothing will happen. But what can you 
do with a man who knows so much that 
he thinks progress stopped when he wasa 
boy, when he thinks the rest of the pro- 
fession all together can’t teach him any- 
thing, when he doesn’t care a rap about 
what is going on in his professional world 
unless he himself is chief cook and bottle 
washer? Stagnant minds of this type, 
brothers and sisters, are holding down 
organistie salaries. 

We can’t increase the appropriation for 
new organs until we reach business men 
and convince them that a new organ is 
worth lots of money. To do that we need 
first to get the most musieal and practical 
and ear-tickling organ we ean find. It 
must have Chimes and a Harp, and an 
Echo Organ up in the ceiling to send 
heavenly strains down on bald heads and 
almost equally bald ears. It must play 
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tunes and have rhythms, it must thunder 
glories to the Creator of all the universe 
in a way that will crash down and grab 
the miserably pinched hearts of tired busi- 
ness men who come to church, most of 
them merely because their wives make 
them or because it’s good business or be- 
cause they think the church needs support 
even if it does not seem to give anything 
in return. We must have organs that will 
give something, something mighty valu- 
able. And we must stop the nonsense of 
trying to be judge and jury. Let’s make 
the best music we can, and then be men 
enough to let the recipients be judge and 
jury. An organ that is not able to knock 
at the heart of an unmusical business man 
is not worth buying. Certainly we players 
and builders are not going to build such 
an organ till we get the verdict of our 
judges and juries—and are willing to lis- 
ten to what they say. Don’t listen to those 
who say they love the organ; keep at it 
till we interest those who fii'st say they 
don’t care a rap for organ music. They 
alone can help us. What would we think 
of a salesman who tried to force us to 
take what he liked instead of trying to 
find out what we like, picking out the 
product nearest to it, refining that pro- 
duct to the utmost of his skill, and then 
giving it to us? Prove to a business man 
that an organ is worth a hundred thou- 
sand in a chureh and he’ll buy it. 

Mr. Samuel L. Rothafel has about com- 
pleted the finest and largest theater he 
can dream of for New York City, and the 
builder who got the contract for the organ 
was that lone specimen who chanced upon 
the idea that maybe Mr. Rothafel really 
would be interested in buying an organ 
instead of saving a bank account—on the 
theory that if he were interested in fi- 
nances he would take it up with his bank- 
ers and if in organs, then with organ 
builders. Evidently the other salesmen 
thought Mr. Rothafel was buying an or- 
gan because he had to. Nothing in the 
world was easier than designing a wild- 
cat scheme, gaining Mr. Rothafel’s ear 
for a moment, and using a fountain-pen 
on the dotted line. When Mr. Rothafel 
saw the plan of a gigantic organ equip- 
ment, designed as though the salesman 
were heart and soul enamoured with the 
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Roxy Theater’s welfare, he jumped at 
the chance. 

The Rothafel purchase is a compliment 
to Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. Kim- 
ball owes the Dr. a commission. The sales- 
man was not Mr. Milner of the New York 
Kimball office, it was Dr. Mauro-Cottone, 
organist of the Capitol Theater who fol- 
lowed the preachings of this vigorous 
magazine so faithfully in his five-year ser- 
vice for Mr. Rothafel that he had thor- 
oughly convinced the hard-headed artis- 
tic-eared Rothafel that a fine organ and 
a fine organist were alike worth ten times 
more than any present day builder or 
player was asking for the job. 

The only credit we can give to Mr. Mil- 
ner is his because he thought of that un- 
earthly five-console scheme. Kimball 
would have died of fright if they thought 
any of their docile salesmen had gotten 
any such erazy idea. 

Organistic salaries unsatisfactory? Go 
to a church with an organ they need and 
an organist who can play it, and the job 
is done; salesmen can all resign. Builders 
will double their output and treble their 
income. 

A Metropolitan church had a national 
figure for its organist for a quarter of a 
century. Ten years after his death they 
were still paying the same salary he began 
with. Then an organist went to the busi- 
ness office of the music committee chair- 
man and mapped a plan for using two 
thousand a year for a chorus choir instead 
of for another minister’s assistant, and 
for the first time in thirty-five years the 
church raised its organist’s salary. 

We must deliver something worth buy- 
ing before we expect to collect a living 
salary. A quartet choir is a disgrace to 
any church, and to every organist content 
with it. A volunteer merit-award chorus 
has everything in its favor and not one 
thing against it. Miss Vosseller and her 
Flemington Children’s Choirs are a shin- 
ing beacon in a miserably stormy sea. 
Organ preludes and postludes are worth 
nothing to a churchman unless we can 
reach musically uncultured hearts, and 
musically uncultured hearts are the last 
thing on earth any of us are interested 
in pleasing. 
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We do not need more technic, more edu- 
cation; we need a great deal less than we 
have, for the load of it has completely 
overpowered us and we’re utterly hope- 
less to even comprehend the viewpoint of 
the publican who pays our salaries on 
Sundays, yet can’t hum one tune of ours 
a year. And all the while his hundred- 
dollar radio investment is giving him a 
dozen tunes he can hum every night. My 
radio is going it this moment as I write. 
What is it giving me? I’m an F.A.G.O., 
a post-graduate of the G.O.S., I’ve played 
every note Bach ever wrote for the organ 
and my choir has given the immortal St. 
Matthew Passion. My radio is giving me 
a sloppy, cheap tune—but it is a tune; it 
is giving me snappy, lively, happy rhythm 
that I’ve heard in a thousand jazz bits— 
but it is rhythm. And even Uganda can 
understand it without being forced to 
take the F.A.G.O. exam or finish the post- 
eraduate course in the G.O.S. Give the 
publican a melody he ean sing and a 
rhythm that hits his understanding, and 
he’ll stop chewing to listen. I don’t say 
jazz the church; only a fool would say 
that. The church is altogether good enough 
as it is; it is we, not the church, that fail 
to interest publicans. I’d rather take my 
chances of building a wonderful church 
plant and putting on a Sunday chureh 
program that would pack the doors in 
spite of the severest competition Mr. 
Rothafel and his new Roxy ean offer, than 
I would to undertake to compete with him 
in a theater program; because I think for 
Sunday the church service can be made— 
but has never vet—a thing so vital, so 
beautiful, so interesting, so practical, so 
beneficial to every witness of it, that there 
is no competition on earth sufficient to 
stop the crowds, once the right kind of a 
service is offered. We are offering hay 
and stubble to animals that can’t eat hay 
and stubble. 

Does the official organ world want to 
know how to raise organistie salaries? Let ° 
them ask 

Miss Vosseller what she is doing in 
Flemington, . 

Mr. Charles Raymond Cronham how he 
doubled the fading Portland audiences, 

Mr. C. Albert Scholin why he organized 
the Waterloo festivals and what happened, 
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Dr. Ray Hastings why his church in- 
sists on raising his salary every few years 
and writing five-year instead of one-year 
contracts, 

Mr. Bauman Lowe why the Elizabeth 
church liked him so well that they couldn’t 
be satisfied without him but bought his 
spare hours from Brooklyn St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, how he got one new four-manual, 
rebuilt the other, and turned a volunteer 
into a paid chorus, and why they raised 
his salary four times without request. 

If we don’t believe in free recitals, if 
we think their usefulness is done, let’s 
ask Mr. Carl F. Mueller what made his 
minister stop the Sunday morning serv- 
ice one day and what were the honors 
that made him blush. 

If we can stop Editors writing and com- 
mittees committing long enough to get 
these successful men and women to tell 
the rest of us what they did and how they 
did it, we'll get somewhere, providing we 
are able to stop the super-eduecation that 
is ruining most of us. I fear not the day 
when my fingers will be too stiff to play, 
but the day when I’m in danger of mis- 
taking an invention for a tune. The play- 
ing of Nearer My God to Thee on the Echo 
Organ with Chimes for accent is worth 
five hundred dollars a Sunday to any 
church that can seat a thousand, and un- 
less we can give them that, all the organs 
and organ music in the whole world are 
not worth a nickel; but if we can give 
them that, and are willing to with a whole 
heart, we can play Brahms’ Rose Breaks 
Into Bloom and Bach’s Blessed Jesu at 
Thy Word after the minister has made 
his de luxe prayer, and play them in a 
way that will reach every heart in the 
congregation. But meat without cooking 
is distasteful, potatoes without salt im- 
possible; and organ music without a tune 
and a bit of a jig, perfectly uninteresting 
and deadly dull. 

The organ profession hasn’t begun to 
be itself vet, we’re not even looking at the 
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castles that shall be ours; all because we’re 
so super-educated that we are better than 
our fellow publicans, and so supinely 
lazy that we’re not going out to plough 
the fields that have been given us, pre- 
ferring instead to let the minister do the 
ploughing, or the music committee, or the 
age. Men who amount to anything are 
leaders, not acceptors; they make enemies 
now and then and don’t care a continental 
for that; they overcome indifference not 
by opposing it but by championing some- 
thing better. 

We are using our energies and our wits 
to oppose the taste of the publicans we 
call uncultured, when we ought to be play- 
ing Nearer My God to Thees and Andan- 
tinos in D-flat on Chimes, Harp, and Echo. 

The challenge remains: If the official 
organ world wants to know what to do 
about the sad salaries and has passed the 
stage where talking about them is suffi- 
cient—which is all committees and Edi- 
tors can do—let it enquire of the men and 
women I have mentioned. We can’t get 
more salary by asking for it or needing it. 
It would be a good idea to earn it. And 
we won't get a chance to earn it until we 
can corner the hard-headed bald-headed 
business man in his own den, talk business 
and not art, and convince him that there 
is something music can do for the church 
which it has never done and is not yet 
doing. The minister leads in the invoca- 
tion, two scriptures, prayer, sermon, and 
benediction ; six items. The organist leads 
in the prelude, doxology, response, three 
hymns, two anthems, offertory, and post- 
lude; nine items. The church doesn’t need 
organ music very much, but it needs young 
people, it needs a bright and sincere and 
impersonal Sunday service, it needs a 
semi-volunteer ‘adult chorus, it needs a 
junior choir, it needs musicales, it needs 
a choir concert now and then. Get your 
hard-headed business man in a corner— 
out of the church—and show him how 
many of these things you can give him. 
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“to suggest ways and means for better- 
ing the abnormally small salaries paid 
to most.....organists 


—from the PENNA. A.G.O. CommiTTEE Report 


“Progress is just a slow business of falling in line with the schemes of 
minorities.” 


—WHEELING INTELLIGENCER 


“The Constitution of the United States was written in secret, behind closed 
doors, and after its makers brought it forth to the light it took four years to 
get thirteen selfish little colonies to ratify it. But writers of all countries 
concede today that our beloved Constitution is the greatest political document 
ever written.” 


THE MANUFACTURER 


“If music 1s to survive it must be human and social. _It is they who insist upon 
a super-technical foundation and object, who are its enemies. Man’s life is 
musical in its own right. So long as he shall dream of beauty and simplicity, 
ihe musician’s life will not lack its appeal to his fellow men.” 


—adapted from Roy Woop SELLarRs 


‘In this and like communities, public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions.” 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“The press has always been recognized as the teacher of the entire public. With- 
out it the spirit of nationalism would be quickly extinguished, for the intelligence 
conveyed by the newspapers and magazines has much to do with the formation of 
national character. Study of school and college mortality shows that the newspapers 
and magazines must take up the task of educating the people wiiere the schools leave . 
off. Their great effect is in the interchange of ideas. 


—AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE 
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Mr. Charles Raymond Cronham 


Something About a Young Native American Concert Organist 
Who is Making Good in a Difficult Situation 


INCE Portland, Maine, can 
claim to have been the first 
city in America to own and 
use a real municipal organ, 
it can also claim to be one 
of the first to broadeast its 
municipal recitals; and it 
enjoys the distinction of possessing 
at the present time one of the youngest 
znd most promising of municipal or- 
ganists, Mr. Charles Raymond Cron- 
ham. 

Since November 1924 when Mr. 
Cronham began to play the Portland 
organ, the attendance at his recitals 
has aggregated a total of 100,000. 
In the winter series of 1925-1926 over 
53,000 were in attendance at City 
Hall. The average attendance at 
these Sunday recitals was 2700, and 
on four Sundays the capacity of the 
hall, about 4000, was reached and it is 
estimated that approximately 800 were 
turned away. The lowest attendance, 
1290, occurred on a Sunday or which 
Portland was visited by heavy winds 
and a downpour of rain. 

Portland’s organ was presented by 
Mr. Cyrus’ [ermann Kotzsehmar 
Curtis of Ladies Home Journal and 
Saturday Evening Post fame. Mr. 
Curtiss is a Portlander by birth. He 
was named after Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar, a German musician who settled 
in Portland in the early 50’s of the 
last century and became thc .iominant 
musical influence of the city and the 
state. Portland’s municipal exy-eri- 
ment began auspiciously in 1912 with 
the engagement of Mr. Wiil C. Mac- 
farlane as municipal organist. Mr. 
Macfarlane is as charmin~ personally 
as he is musically, and during the 
seven years that he played the Kotzsch- 
mar Memorial Organ he greatiy en- 
deared himself to Portlanders. He 
was followed by a man who frankly 
acknowledged himself to be an organist 
cf exceptional attainment but who did 
not seriously impress himself upon 
musical Portland; and he in turn by 
Mr. Edwin H. Lemare of world-wide 
fame as a concert organist, a fine 
musician but an artistocrat who was 
temperanientally unfitted, let us say, 
to cope with the democratic demands 
cf a municipal position. 

The policy of the early Music Com- 
mission had been to provide an annual 
series of winter concerts by famous 
artists, nm which the municipal organ 
played the humiliating role of second 
fiddle. People subscribed because of 
the repute of the artists and ignored 
or passively endured the interpolated 
crgan numbers. This is not and never 
can be @ dignified use of the municipal 
organ, and in a few years—eight or 


ten—the plan had worn so threadbare 
that the Commission discontinued the 
series because of an annual deficit in 
its budget. 

Sunday afternoon ccmmunity ser- 
vices—a short religious talk, com- 
munity singing and an organ recitai 
-——were also a part of the original 
plan; but at these services, too, the 
«ttendance eventually grew so pitiably 
small, sometimes fewer than 100 people 
in the big hall, that they practically 
discontinued themselves. Thus when 
Mr. Cronbam became municipal or- 
ganist, organ interest in Portland was 
at its lowest ebb. The City and the 
Organ Commission were wise in ex- 
perience, but in little else. The slate 
had been wiped clean. A fresh start 
had to be made. 

Mr. Cronham caught popular fancy 
from the first; and he has held it. His 
playing has mueh of the charm of the 
fine artists. His technic functions 
cleanly and adequately. This one 
takes for granted now-a-deys, though 
oceasionally one runs across an organ- 
ist who disdains to prepare his num- 
bers and stumbles and fumbles through 
a program in a manner that would be 
disgraceful ir. an amateur church play- 
er. Mr. Cronham aas color sense, too, 
based—as it should be—on orchestral 
values. And he makes his phrases 
talk; his playing means something, 
therefore holds one’s attention. Many 
of us amble on in amiable monotony, 
enunciating clearly, no doubt, and 
paying meticulous attention to the 
value of every not2 and rest, but with 
no serse of narrative or dramatic 
phrase contour. Mr. Cronham is 
never open to this criticism. On the 
other hand, he does tend somewhat to 
sentimentalize—whiech is not an un- 
forgivable sin in any young person— 
and one wonders along what lines he 
may. eventually develop. Will he yield 
to the temptation to seek the broad 
highway of popularity and bask in the 
sunshine of indiscriminating adulation 
—in other words to “give the people 
what they want”? Or will he fit a 
harness orto his sentimentality and 
bring its vagaries under control, 
knuckle down to hard lebor and the 
harshest of self criticism, and thus un- 
fold his talent? One hopes for the 
best—if Portland’s uncritical adulation 
does not unbalane2 his judgment and 
turn his head. 

Mr. Cronham nas the advartage of 
a helpful, sympathetic and more or less 
understanding Music Commission. The 
chairman of the first Commission, back 
in 1912, was a man of tremendous 
energy and unusual executive ability, 
just the man to organize and push 
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through a new proj2ct, because he had 
never learned how aot to succeed. Gut 
his taste in music was that of the un- 
caltured masses, and since he domin- 
ated the music situation no lers than 
lie did the business management of the 
Commission it is an open secret that 
he practically coerced the municipal 
organist into catering to a degree of 
popular taste that was not congenial 
to his own music inclination and that 
zlienated the musicians. Mr. Linnell, 
vhe present chairman, is a lawyer, of 
musical antecedents, quick to feel the 
publie pulse but not over-insistent in 
translating every quiver as a harmful 
symptom of disaffection. He-relies on 
Mr. Cronham’s juigment in matters 
musical. Mr. Bernard, another mem- 
ber, was for many years a leading 
church and oratorio tenor. He is a 
man of exquisite musical taste and 
judgment, kindly, sympathetic, help- 
ful, beloved of all. The third member, 
Mr. Payson, is the scion of an old, 
honorable family and a man of excep- 
tional artistic endowment and culture, 
a musical genius and a highbrow whose 
taste is satisfied with nothing less than 
the best. Under the inspiration of 
such a fortunate aggregation of prac- 
tical and artistic helpers, Mr. Cronham 
should mature his splendid talent sane- 
ly and wholesomely and eventually 
cave for himself a considerate niche in 
the wall of American organ fame. 
—LATHAM TRUE 


Run a Risk if You Must 
But Give a Helping Hand to your 
Audience and Tell Them 
the Wherefore 


A NOVEL PROGRAM IDEA 
WE Quote A Historica Program In 
Fuut As Given sy Mr. KENNETH 
EPpLer 


THE ROMANS, whose genius was 
practical rather than ideal, borrowed 
Grecian instruments after the Roman 
conquests. Roman Emperors affected 
art, notably Nero in whose reign (54- 
68 A D) the organ, invented in 175 
B C by Ktesibios in Alexandria, 
Egypt, became popular. The organ was 
lost sight of until the VIIth century 
and in the following centcries there 
was a gradual development in its 
mechanism. The organ consisted of 
one keyboard of twelve keys, six inches 
wide, which were played by striking 
with fists and each pipe or series of 
pipes plaved from one key having its 
own bellows. A notable pioneer was 
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Konrad Pauman 1416-1473—PRELUDE 
the blind German of Nuremberg and 
Munich, famous throughout Germany, 
Austria and Italy, and from whom 
come the earliest known organ studies. 
The organ developed with the addition 
of the wind chest, additional keyboards 
including pedal, more keys and in no- 
tation. A later German organist was 
Paulus Hofhaimer 1449-1537-Fantasy 
who was organist to Emperor Max- 
imilian I and of whom it is asserted 
he had no rival as an organist in Ger- 
many. ‘The entire theory and practise 
of music up to this time had been vocal 
as, 

John of Fornsete 1226— 
SUMMER IS A COMING IN 
originally a round for six male voices 
which though written about 1226, is by 
far the earliest music in existance of 
anything like the present artistic value. 

Another by 

Areadelt 1490-1556—HoLy ReperMeEr 
a Netherlander who is noted for his 
exquisite vocal works, 

Now, instrumental musie shook itself 
clear and two lines of advance ap- 
peared. One in Italy, whose style was 
to alternate between solid chord-suc- 
cessions and flights of scaie or a capri- 
cious shifting from theme to theme as 
found in the works of 

Gabrieli 1510-1586—Canzona 

who was organist of the second organ 
in the Cathedral of St. Marks, Venice; 

Palestrina 1525-1594—R1CERCARE 
whose “Mass of Pope Marcellus” 1s 
the accepted standard of music in the 
Catholic Church, and 

Merulo 1533-1604— 
Ecuo Pour TROMPETTE 

who was organist of the Grand Organ 
at St. Marks, Venice and founded a 
music printing establishment. The 
second line was the Cloristen in South 
Germany whose structural ideas, like 
Bernhard Schmid 4. 1592—GacGLIARDA 
crganist of the Cathedral in Strass- 
burg, were hidden under a mass of in- 
genious but petty details. In other 
countries, the organ was studied with 
success, especially by 

de Cavezon 1510-1566—DEFENCIAS 
organist to King Philip II of Spain; 

William Byrd 1543-1623—PavANE 
considered as one of the greatest 
musicians of the XVIth century and 
organist of Lincoln Cathedral and the 
Chapel Royal, England; 

John Bull 1562-1628—PraELupium 
the most celebrated English virtuoso, 
at one time professor at Gresham Col- 
lege, and the first to indicate registra- 
tions; 

Sweelinck 1562-1621—Fanrasta 
a pupil of A. Gabrieli and orgamst of 
the Oude Kerk in Amsterdam; and 

Cornet d. 1600—PrRo FINE 

crganist at Brussels during the Span- 
ish oceupation and whose composition 
(played) is described to the Infanta, 
Clara Eugenia. 
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After 1600 che number of competent 
players inereased, since both the ca- 
pacity of the organ and styles of 
writing were more developed. In 
Italy the leadership plainly fell to 

Freseobaldi 1583-1644— 
CAPRICCIO PASTORALE 
the organist at St. Peter’s, Rome. In 
Germany the century opened with two 
lines of suce2ssion, the southern, stim- 
ulated by the Italian influence, had as 
its most brilliant masters 

Froberger 1610-1667—Capriccio 
a pupil of Frescobaldi and organist to 
Ferdinand III and 

Pachelbel 1653-1706-—CHORALE 
who was the pioneer of the choral- 
prelude, such as the composition pre- 
sented; “Good News from Heaven the 
Angels Bring”. Tke greatest of the 
North German School was 

Buxtehude 1623-1707— 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
femous for his “Abenmusiken”. An 
evening musical service of Organ, 
Vocal and Instrumental Solcists, giver 
for two months every year in the 
Lubeck Church. (The musical Vesper 
Service cf this church is the modern 
development of this.) Between these 
two schools Jevaloped the Thuringian 
School influenced by both, and ulti- 
mately the greatest. From this school 
are played the Chorales of 


Kuhnan 1660-1722—O Sacrep Heap 
who wrote a large number of biblical 
sonatas, and 

Buttstedt 1666-1727-— 

From Hraven CAME 
a pupil of Pachelbel. As compared 
with th2 portentous development in 
Germany, vocal musie was stimulated 
in English through 
Folk Songe—Oncr I Loved A MAIDEN 
This song appears in The Dancing 
Master collection (1650-98). One who 
might be considered one of England’s 
great composers was 
Purcell 1658-1695—I Attrmpr From 

Love’s SICKNESS TO FLY 
This pleasant song is from “The In- 
Cian Queen”. His compositions in- 
clude over 100 anthems and 40 masques 
or plays. He was also organist at 
Westminster Abbey and upon his 
death was buried under the organ. 
The advance? of organ music was much 
less significant in other countries, 
though some excellent masters may be 
cited, such as: 

Couperin ‘1631-1701—Brwepicrus 
organist of St. Gervais, Paris; 

Zipoli 1675—Fizvazione 
organist of the Church of the Gesu, 
Rome; and 

Andre Raison-—VIvVE tx itoy 
whose compositicn (presented) was 
written for the festivities in celebra- 
tion of the recovery of Louis XIV and 
for the monarch’s entry into the Hotel 
deVille in Paris on January 30, 1687. 
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Program Criticisms 
Rambling Thoughts on the Palatability 
of Feasts Musical Offered by 
Organists for Public 
Enjoyment 


By WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO I at- 
#1 tended a recital the pro- 
gram of which consisted of 
the A minor PRELUDE AND 
Fuavure of Bach, two whole 
Sonatas of the Rheinberger 
type, and the Prirsts’ 
Marcu of Mendelssohn. I smile now 
as I think of such programs; in those 
days they were the rule, not the ex- 
ception. 

Psychologists tell us that the 
memory can be stimulated by sharp 
contrasts. That program was cast in 
high relief by another program in a 
wellknown concert hall: Marcu from 
Aida, Sotprers’ CHorvus from Faust, 
From AN InptAN LopGe by Mae 
Dowell, Gounod’s QUEEN oF SHEBA 
Marcu, INTERMEZZO by Mildenberg, 
ORIENTALE of Cui, and the negro 
spiritual Nopopy Knows. I felt a 
shock come over me, tinged with sad- 
ness. Have organ recitals become 
mere “sugar-paps” that we have to 
hold out to a jaded, childish appetite? 
Cannot people be induced to attend re- 
citals, except by such programs? This 
seems to me to be the most vital ques- 
tion before the organist of to-day. 

We have conventions at which we 
discuss tempos of hymns, shapes of 
pedal boards, relations of organists to 
clergy, and all such questions; but to 
what avail if people do not want to 
hear us play? So I would place as 
one of the most serious problems of 
the day to the thoughtful musician, 
The Art of Better Program Building: 

Is there not something between these 
two programs infinitely better than 
either? If, as someone has said, the 
province of art is to impart a sublime 
emotion, how much art is there in 
either program? 

The ideal program must be one that 
will appeal to musician and non- 
musician alike; as the latter class far 
outweighs the former, it must have 
serious consideration. We know what 
the musicians want, but how about the 
others? I would say they demand 
rhythm, then melody, color, and a dis- 
play of technic. The first program 
gives none of these elements, the way 
it is generally played. The second 
gives us rhythm and melody, but of 
Grade One type; nothing there to im- 
part a sublime emotion—all sugar. 
When we analyze it, we see three pop- 
ular marches. No one could consist- 
ently object to one, but three! Then 
we find three more of the intermezzo 
type, and these two types make up 
practically the whole program. 
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look up another program by the same 
artist, and find Wagner emphasized, 
but here again the same lack of con- 
trast; four numbers of the same gen- 
eral type. One might call them the 
quiet Wagner type and be perfectly 
understood: PreLupDE To Act ONE 
(Lohengrin), Prize Sone, Evenine 
Star, Siegfried’s Funrerat Music. 
Why not drop one of them and give 
them and give either the RIDE oF THE 
VALKyRIES, or the INTRODUCTION TO 
Act Tree (Lohengrin) in its place? 
As a contrasted Wagner group I 
would suggest: PreLUDE To Act ONE 
(Lohengrin), Wattz or FLOWER 
Marpens (Parsifal), EVENING Srar, 
RIE OF THE VALKYRIES. 

We need not play trash to interest 
audiences. We should remember that 
programs should be built on the diet 
system—some solid meat, some sugar, 
a light dainty entree, and served with 
the sauce of good cheer, lightness, 
grace and cleanliness. 

There is good music in plenty which 
can be played in this manner, and we 
should cultivate the ability to play 
with an irresistable rhythm and the 
ability to stress the melodic line. We 
should lay out our programs with the 
idea of giving both entertainment and 
instruction. Let us educate the pub- 
lie (which does not care if it is edu- 
cated or not) along homoepathic lines, 
or we will never have enough present 
to educate any. Put up the medicine 


in sugar pills so they will enjoy tak- 


ing it. _ But do not make the mistake 
made in the second program, i.e. for- 
get to put in the medicine! 

In closing I plead that we spend at 
least hours in the making of our pro- 
grams, balancing grave with gay, dra- 
matic with sedate, sonata with inter- 
mezzo, always keeping in mind our re- 
sponsibility to our audiences and to 
our art. 


An Analysis 


PROGRAM 
Mendelssohn—Ist Mvt. Son. 3 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Wagner—lIsolde’s Liebestod 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Guilmant—Caprice B-f 
Parry—Elegy 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Franck—Piece Heroique 


THIS PROGRAM recalls a very 
serious-minded organist friend of my 
youth. He wore glasses, spats, and 
gloves, and was noted for doing al- 
ways the proper thing. 

I see by this program that Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Franck, and Guilmant 
are always to be played at proper or- 
gan recitals. Also that we must have 
some contrasted small numbers—so we 
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have one by Parry (a ripe old con- 
servative English scholar) and one by 
Schumann. Also Wagner has become 
so fashionable on the organ, and the 
LiesEestoD, the most appealing of 
titles to the ladies, so restful with the 
light just so on the rose window over 
the altar. Can’t you just hear “Oh 
Mr. Blank, it was so heavenly”. The 
Caprice of Guilmant which is so spicy 
when played in tempo may have 
awakened some of the vestry, but I 
fear by that time in the program they 
were too solidly asleep. And then 
of course we must have one or two 
moderns—some of the clever Yon num- 
bers for example, so we will use the 
least disturbing of his short numbers. 
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And then Novello publishes Clarence 
Dickinson, so he can’t be so bad. 
Therefore we will sneak one in early 
before they get wise to us! Poor 
Dickinson! because later on the Brr- 
CEUSE would have been welcome, very 
welcome to the audience. Names, 
names, names; what is the use? Let 
him play the first movement of Yon’s 
CHROMATIC SonaTA instead of the 
Mendelssohn. Then instead of the 
Parry Evxcy play the ScuErzo from 
Dr. Dickinson’s Storm Kina Sym- 
PHONY, transpose LiIEBESTOD and 
CAPRICE, and we have a program much 
more worth while. 


—WitiiamM A. GoLpsworTHY 


Advertising Helps Everybody 
But the Musician Who Needs it Most, Uses it Least and 


Sometimes Misuses it all Unconsciously—Study 
Advertising if Success is Desired 





ATHERING stray thoughts 
is always interesting, and 
when done carefully it is 
profitable. A British church 
needed a new organ end in- 
stead of paying the bill it 
used a full page in Musical 
Opinion for “An appeal to organ 
lovers the world over” in which the 
advertiser said, “I am convinced that 
if only this request meets the eyes of 
organ enthusiasts, at least one will 
give a thousand pounds, at least ten 
will give a hundred, at least a hundred 
will give ten pounds,” ete. ete., “to- 
werds the cost of the erection of a 
very beautiful organ” in his church. 
Could such an advertisement be dupli- 
cated in Amcrica? And did he get his 
organ? 

In America we have fine examples of 
charity appeals by direct advertising 
every week of the year, almost every 
cay. No great drive of any kind is 
undertaken today without lavish ap- 
propriations for advertising. 

Advertising is but insurance on 
success. Every business carries life 
insurance on its head men, fire insur- 
ance on its buildings and equipment, 
liability insurance on its employees 
end automobiles, and success insur- 
ance. Bradstreet gives a table of per- 
centages showing why business failed 
in 1925: 

36.9% Incompetency 

33.3% Lack of Capital 

14.4% Specifie Conditions 

5.7% Miscellaneous 

4. % Tuexperience 

3.3% Fraud 

2. % Competition 


It seems to prove that though the 
snecessful man, with ample capital 
und able to invest liberally in adver- 
tising, offers, as is everywhere ack- 











nowledged, very dangerous competi- 
tion, he does not account for but the 
minimum of failures on the part of 
those who enter business against him. 
Siudy the table. I will show you how 
to succeed in your own business. It 
shows vou that you need fear your own 
incompetency most. and your ecompeti- 
tor’s ability the least. And don’t rush 
into an advertising program withort at 
least eonsulting the publishers who 
take your money for carrying out their 
part of that program. 

And this reminds us of the painf*l 
experience that most advertisers, while 
they recognize that they cannot be- 
come artists withont studying organ 
playing with a competent teacher, nor 
fignt a ease at court without the guid- 
ance of a trained expert in law, nor 
use medicine to combat pneumonia 
without the skill of the man trained 
in medicine, nor fly an airplane with- 
out instruction and practise under the 
tutelage of a. pilot. will none the less 
tush blindly into their endeavor to 
use the science and art of advertising 
without ever asking the counsel of ex- 
perts—and half the time, will keenly 
resent any suggestions offered unless 
they first ask for them. Too bad. 
Advertising isn’t a cheap pastime that 
can be handled profitably by a new- 
comer; it’s a serious business that pays 
invariable dividends, but pays them 
only to those who know how to use it. 


“One word won’t tell you very much, 
You’ve got to keep on talking; 
One step won’t take you very far, 
You’ve got to keep on walking; 
One inch won’t make you very tall, 
You’ve got to keep on growing; 
And just one ad won’t do it all— 
You’ve got to keep ’em going.” 
—ADVERTISING CLUB OF OAKLAND 
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Some Little Things 
With Big Possibilitie—Merely a Plain Record of Some of 
the Things an Organist Can Do for His Public 


WOMEN AGAIN 
OnE Does A Lot or Work AND 
AUDIENCE GROW 


ALREADY the organist had given two 
recitals but the people were asking 
for more. It was nice to think they 
wanted another and that of course 
made her consent almost immediately. 
But, she longed to do something dif- 
ferent—and this is what happened: 
First, she planned to have her fine 
choir assist, and they were delighted 
with the brilliant mixed chorus and 
later the quartets for women’s voice 
and men’s voices. All that created in- 
terest and promised a good attendance 
of friends the night of the recital. 
Next she prepared her own numbers 
with unusual care and then began work 
on a short illustrated lecture. To buy 
pictures for that would cost too much, 
but she could draw and had a small 
degree of mechanical ability, so mod- 
els were made of primitive organs, 
using stiff manilla paper and _ paste- 
board, adhesive tape, bent pins, a lit- 
tle paint, gilding, and more or less 
patience—and behold! Pan’s Pipes. 
Flutes over Wind Box, Cheng or the 
Chinese Organ, and, wonder of won- 
ders, a reproduction of the ancient 
organ where two men play and four 
men pump—and the figures moved! 
Of course it was interesting, why not? 
The lecture preceded the music and 
the entire program pleased every one 
and the return made possible another 
payment on the fine Estey for which 
the organist had assumed responsibil- 
ity. Any one can do as much—and 
many can far excel—therefore this 
suggestion. 
—H.M.D. 
DR. HARRY FE. COOPER 
Beerns Sertrs oF MontuLy RECITALS 
BEGINNING in October Dr. Harry 
E. Cooper of William Jewell College, 
Kansas City, will give recitals the first 
Sunday of each month, in the Presby- 
terian Church; the first program in- 
cludes: 
Batiste—Ste. Cecile in D 
Neruda—Slavonie Cradle Song 
" Verdi--Aida March 
Haydn—Clock Movement 
Frysinger—Song of Joy 
Grieg—-Peer Gynt 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Suppe—Poct and Peasant 
MR. KENNETH EPPLER 
His Srasons’s SUMMARY 
26 Vesper Service recitals 
7 Organ Recitals (6 historical) 
245 Compositions played 
4 Cantatas given 
123 Quartets sung 


3 Junior Choir services 
Organized Auburn Chorus of 34 voices 
Organized Auburn Orchestra 
15 Dinner and party engagements for 
the Little Orchestra 

Among the Historical Recitals one 
was devoted to works of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries; another to 
Bach’s contemporaries and immediate 
suecessors; another to Bach and his 
contemporaries; one to the romantic 
period; one to modern composers— 
Franck, Lemmens, Saint-Saens, Du- 
bois, Guilmant, Rheinberger, Widor, 
Bossi, Faulkes, Hollins, and Reger. 


MR. G. CRISS SIMPSON 
PRESENTS Parp-ADMISSION RECITAL 
IN His Own CHURCH 
AN EXAMPLE of what can be done 
by an enterprising church musician is 
Mr. Simpson’s program given in his 
own church, attended by an audience 
of 300, each paying fifty cents admis- 
sion, proceeds divided equally between 

church and organist. 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Bach—Choralprelude 
Maquaire—1st Mvt. Son. 1 
Hollins—Intermezzo Df 
Hollins—Coneert Overture Cm 
Karg-Elert—Moonlight 
Yon—La Concertina 
Simpson—Chant Amoreuse 
Yon—Concert Study 1 

Mr. Simpson played from memory 
entirely and gave the builder credit 
on his printed program. He was one 
of the pupils in Mr. Riemenschneid- 
er’s Master Class early in the sum- 
mer. 


WILLIAM RILEY SMITH 
ProGRAM EXCERPTS 
WE QUOTE from these programs 
given by Mr. Smith before he left Cal- 
ifornia, and from his selections in 
Lake Avenue Baptist, Rochester, N. 
Y., where he has unusual resources. 
Recital Selections 
Karg Elert—Mooonlight 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Nevin—Sketches of City 
Barnes—Suite D 
Stoughton—Garden of Samarkand 
Sowerby—Joyous March 
Stoughton—Fairyland 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Smith—Choconne. Chorale Prelude. 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Anthems 
“These are They’—Stair 
“There is no Death”—O’Hara 
“Trust Ye”—Demarest 
“Memories of Mother”’—Nicholsen 
“Mother’—Parks 
“God Shall Wipe Away”—Sullivan 


“Close to Cross”—Wilson 

“Lord for They Mercies’ Sake”—Rog- 
ers 

“That Sweet Story”—West 

“Gold Star’—Parks 

“Blue Birds”—Tchaikowsky 

“T Hear Children’s Voices”—Chase 


MR. HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
REPERTOIRE ADDITIONS 
MR. DUNCKLEE, West End Colle- 
giate Chureh, New York, has made the 
following additions to his library for 
the 1926-27 season: 
Ditson 
“Lord of the World’s”—Beach 
“Q Love Divine”—Horner 
“Appear Thou Light”—Morrison 
“Be Brave, Be Strong’”—Wooler 
“Sing to the Lord’—Thomson 
“Thou Art the Way”’—Horner 
“Blessed is He”—Camillieri 
“Sound of Many Voices”—Coerne 
“Beyond Life’s Evening”—Matthews 
“Art Thou Weary’—Leighter 
“Bless the Lord”—Leighter 
“Morning has Come”’—Gaine3 
“O be Joyful all ye’—Spence 
“Blessed art Thou”—Owat 
Schmidt 
“Be Joyful in the Lord”—Morse 
“Soft!y Silent Night”—Neidlinger 
“Ho Everyone”—Rogers 
“Be Still”—Seott 
“Be Thou my Guide”—Foote 
“Praise the Lord”—Beach 
“The God of Love”—Huerter 
“The King’s Highway”—Barnes 
“Let not your Heart”—Russell 
Miscellaneous 
“Blessed art Thou”—Stoughton 
“Lift up your Heads”—Stoughton 
“O Give Thanks”—Gaul 
“Beneath the Shadow”’—Brice 
“Teach me to do”—Goodwin 
“Supplication”—Beam 
“QO how Amiable’—Zucea 
“Let the People Praise’—Fletcher 
“O Saviour Sweet”—Bach-Dickinson 
“List to the Lark”—Dickinson 
“All Kings shall: Fall”—Calver 
“Lord Thou hast Been”’—Coombs 
“Jesus Thy Boundless”—Delamarter 
“He calls to me”’—Deane-Shure 
“Tf on a quiet Sea”—Shure 
“Some Morning”—Forman 


CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
Trinity LuTHERAN—READING, Pa. 

“Magnify His Name”’—Martin 
“O for a Closer Walk”—Foster 
“QO Love that will not”—Brackett 
“Ye shall Dwell”—Stainer 
“God that Madest”—Naylor 
“Te Deum No. 7 E-f”—Buck 
“Silent Sea”—Neidlinger 
“Sweet is Thy Merev’—Barnby 
“Day is Dying’—Salter 
Wachs—Marche Triomphale 
Shepphard—Allegro 
Frysinger—Autumn Night 
Harris—Boatman’s Night Song 
Claussmann—Manificat 
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Wheeldon—Minster Bells 
Lemmens—Triumphal March 
Teilman—Festival March 
Kinder—Berceuse 
West—Allegro Pomposo 
Sheldon—Caprice 
Major—Intermezzo 


MR. D. A. PRESSLEY 

A CompPLETE SERVICE IN Music 
Loud’s Fantasia on Old Hundred 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
Prayer 
Chorus: Reyner’s “Sun of my Soul” 
Psalm 95 
Hymn: “Rock of Ages” 
Lefebre—Wely’s Hymn of the Nuns 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power” 
Men’s Qt.: Lowry’s “I Need Thee” 
Hymn: “Blessed be the Tie” 
Benediction 


THE FOLLOWING complete pro- 
grams of organ music alone are se- 
lected merely to show the program- 
making ideas of prominent recitalists. 


CHARLES M. COURBOTN 
First PReESBYTFRIAN—LAUREL, MISss. 
Bach—Passaeaglia 
Lotti—Aria 
DeBoeck——Allegretto 
Franeck—-Third Choral Am 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Schumann- -Sketch No. 3 
Debussy—A fternoon of Faun 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Saint-Saens—Mareche Heroique 
Hickory St. Pres.—Scranton, Pa. 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 6 
Nardini—-Andante Cantabile 
Widor—Pastorale (Son. 2) 
Bach—-Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Saint-Saens—Benediction Nuptiale 
Kambeau—Rigaudon 
Russell—Up the Saguenzy 
Grasse—Serenade 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 


ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
First Pres.—GRreEN Woon, Miss. 
New 2-21 Moller 


Bach—Toceata and Fugue Dm 
Lemare—Andantino 
Boellman—Rondo Francaise 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 
Mailly—Invoecation 
Debat-Ponson—Gavotte 
Rogers—Serenata 
Yon—Hymn of Glery 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Meyerbeer—Coronation Msrch 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 
A BritisH IMPRESSION OF AN 
AMERICAN ORGANIST 


WHEN WARREN D. ALLEN of 
Stamford was advertised to give a re- 
cital in Morley (a one-horse town four 
miles from Leeds) the townspeople ex- 
pected something unusual. Mr. Allen 
having come from the land of flowing 
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MR. WILLIAM §S. BAILEY 
Of the faculty of Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Ga., organist of Christ Church since 1922, 
F.A.G.0. 1925, winner of the Estey-Fontaine- 
bleau Scholarship, was born May 5th, 1889 in 
Beverly, Mass., finished his schooling there 
an studied music with L. C. Demack, Albert 
W. Snow, and Felix Fox, before winning the 
Scholarship that gave him further studies with 
Widor, Libert, «nd Boulanger. Mr. Bailey 
has akout a dozen compositions published and 
in manuscript, for chorus, piano, violin, etc. ; 
he was the consulting organist for Macon in 
the purchase of its new Moller Organ. He 
is a Mason, active in fraternal circles, chair- 
men of Church Music division of Georgia 
Federation of Music Clubs, lecturer and re- 
citalist. He was marrie@ in 1914 to Adele 
Sparrell, and their ten-year-old family is fol- 
lowing in the father’s footsteps by studying 
violin even at so early an age. 
dollars and wonderful movie stars. 
Never before did a visiting organist 
attract so large a crowd. The large 
audience expected something unusual 
and most certainly they got it; they 
certainly heard the organ handled in 
such manner as to evoke the highest 
praise that could be desired. 
Moreton—Elegiae Romance 
Sabin—Bourree D 
Frescobaldi—Toccata Elevation 
Bach—Rejoice Now. Adorn Thy- 
self. 
Bach—In Thee is Joy 
Widor—Adagio (Son. 5) 
Cole—Heroie Piece 
Farjeon—Serenade 
Vierne—Carillon 
Mr. Allen’s opening his recital with 
an English publication was a delicate 
compliment which did not pass un- 
noticed. He played the Bourree in 
such a manner that one was left won- 
dering how jazz music has ever been 
able to replace these wonderful old 
classics. Although his _ playing 
throughout the whole recital was mag- 
nificent, he surpassed himself in the 
Bach choral preludes. His unconven- 
tional registration literally made the 
audience sit up and take much notice. 
Then came what delighted the aud- 
ience most of all, Cole’s Heroic Prece. 
What a wonderful piece of writing 
this is! Mr. Allen seemed to revel in 
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the rugged phrasing of this work and 
by the time he reached the last few 
bars one wondered at the gigantic cli- 
max he had produced out of such an 
ordinary sized organ (3-36). Vierne’s 
CARILLON sent everybody home feeling 
delighted and happy to have heard so 
wonderful an executant. 

Mrs. Allen sang during this recital 
and her charming voice further in- 
creased the pleasure of the audience. 

During their stay in England Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen have won many friends 
who sincerely hope for a speedy re- 
turn visit—SypNryY JOHNSON 


OH LOOKIT! 
CuurcH Music OnLy 5% EFFICIENT 
FALLEN TO THE SCRAPHEAP 


“GODLESS quartet singing, heathen- 
ish music in an unknown tongue”, 
that’s what we church organists are 
responsible for, according to Mr. H. 
Augustine Smith, America’s most val- 
uable champion of the church and 
church music. In his Chautauqua lec- 
ture he said: 

“We are spending $16,000,000 on 
church music every year and we get 
less than 5 per cent. of worship and 
genuine helpfulness out of it. It is 
just another form of entertainment of 
matinee singing. And yet in the choir 
loft, at the organ, centre the greatest 
dynamics for genuine worship in the 
world today. 

“A revival of choirs, volunteer 
young people, trained in schools and 
glee clubs, under exacting yet kindly 
leadership, will do more than any 
other agency to bring young life into 
the Church.” 

And with all of it we must agree. 
We cannot place all the blame on the 
organist, however; half of it belongs 
to the clergy and the church officers 
who fire organists who give genuine 
church music, and ery constantly for 
ear-tickling melodies and Moody and 
Sankey. 

The happy medium is the’ thing; a 
compromise between severe music 
which only the trained musician can 
appreciate and the clap-trap which 
only the musician can estimate on a 
level sufficiently low to be truthful. 
Of the two extremes, the clap-trap 
makes living easier; both are alike in 
that they are unsuited to the church; 
the severest of the severe is meaning- 
less clap-trap to the congregation and 
there is no worship or reverence in it 
for them. 


We hope Mr. Smith will live long, 
talk much and freely, and keep at it 
everlastingly until the real culprits— 
ministers and church officials—are 
brought to a state of intelligence. Af- 
ter that, the job will be easy. For- 
tunately Mr. Smith’s remarks, un- 
like those of the most of us, are given © 
violent publicity in the daily press— 
- exact medium for working the re- 
orm. 
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Points and 
Viewpoints 


SPECIFICATIONING 


By Wiiuram A. GoLpsworTHY 
I SURE ENJOYED the Editorial in 
the December issue in regard to or- 
ganists as organ architects and super- 
visors of construction. 

I’ll bet the three men to whom you 
refer can’t any one of them fix a 
cipher on any organ but their own 
(if they are THAT lucky) and that 
none of them can tell the scale of a 
pipe by hefting it. Last September I 
played a recital on an organ made by 
one of the leading builders of the 
country; it cost over $10,000, and was 
a nice size two-manuel with one pedal 
stop, a Bourdon. That would not have 
been so bad but it was voiced soft 
enough to accompany the Aeoline! 
When I remonstrated with one of the 
officers of the company, he disclaimed 
any responsibility, saying the scheme 
was O.K’d. by one of our leading New 
York organists. Who was to blame 
in this case? 

Second incident: I opened an organ 
where the scheme was drawn by the 
organ salesman and accepted in its 
entirety by the church. It was a three- 
manual with Echo; outside a Vox 
Humana in the Swell and another in 
the Echo, there was only one reed, an 
Oboe in the Swell. 

Third incident: Last summer I was 
asked by a pastor what made his or- 
gan so hard in tone. It was a small 
duplex of seven sets. The scheme was 
suggested by a man who writes about 
organs. It consisted of one Diapason, 
one Flute, and five Strings! 

Fourth incident: The secretar¢ of 
a large organ company told me of re- 
ceiving a specification to bid on, con- 
sisting of a large three-manual with 
only one Pedal stop, a Bourdon! The 
people did not want the organ too 
growly so the man compromised in this 
manner. 

Last incident, and I won’t bother 
you any more until you stir me up 
again: Talking with the musical ex- 
pert for a number of theaters I found 
that he thought an organ on 10” 
pressure must always be twice as big 
as one on 5”. Now, what are we go- 
ing to do about it? 

I know organ salesmen. A lot of 
them are my best friends. I have 
eaten with the Luberoffs, slept with 
Herbie Brown, talked organ with 
Zeuch and swapped stories with Kings- 
bury and the Kilgens, so I can say I 
know them well; but with the excep- 
tion of those who grew up in organ 
building I would a whole lot rather 
have my specification drawn up by 
men like Heinroth, Kraft, Courboin, 


MR. EDWIN A. SPENCER 


The Canadian builder who has made Califor- 
nia his home since 1899; he was educated in 
Hamilton where his father was an organ build- 
er, and spent many years with Farrand & 
Votey. He was formerly assistant manager of 
the Harris Organ Co. and became superin- 
tendent of the Murlay M. Harris Co., being 
elected president and general manager in 
1911. “His own inventions and original 
methods in design were largely responsible for 
the continued success,” says a commentary. 
After building the Talley’s Theater organ, Los 
Angeles, he hecame head >f the organ depart- 
ment of the American Photoplayer Co. His 
present independent factory was opened in 
1921; “only individual contracts are handled, 
stoek organs an1 methods being incompatible 
with the standard he is maintaining with 
commendable sincerity and vigor.” 


or that brilliant Philistine, Harvey 
Gaul, than by any of the rest of the 
salesmen. I figure you wanted to start 
something when you wrote that edi- 
torial. I have scribbled this off as 
fast as I could, have not had time 
even to correct the English, but I dare 
you to print it. 


DARE ME? 


MR. HENRY WILLIS thinks we 
ought to maintain a department for 
such pests as Mr. Goldsworthy who 
will jump into the fight now and then, 
so we’ve done it. Any reader is in- 
vited to discuss any pertinent theme 
in these pages and even use italics. 
Aside from not having said in the 
Editorial that I wanted any organ 
salesman to: write a_ specification, I 
agree entirely with my Associate, Mr. 
Goldsworthy. 

“What are we going to do about 
it?” asks Mr. Goldsworthy. He’s an- 
swered his own question by doing it. 
What we can do about this and every 
other bad habit is to pound away at 
it in publie till it evaporates. Nothing 
like publicity vigorously applied to 
swat evils. 

—Tne Eprror. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC WORTHY? 
By Asa 8. MERRELL 


I HAVE just read “Dynamite—No 
Taffy”, a plea for American numbers 
on recital programs. 

I am organist of old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, and am unprejudiced 
about organ music, but I have ideas 
und try to hold to them. When an 
crganist gives a recital he must play 
compositions which are congenial to 
him or they loose spirit. Intellectual. 
ism is not inspiration. I have attended 
organ recitalsof all-American programs 
ind look back with a fecling of horror. 
Take away Widor, Guilmant, Vierne, 
Gigout, Franck, Bach—and organ lit- 
erature is stupid. Even these masters 
are not thoroughly familiar to concert 
goers. I do not know the music that 
can take the place on any program of 
Franck, yet an organist of reputation 
was glad to sell his copy of the 
CuoraALes. I felt sorry for the man 
who could get along without the 
CuoRALES of Franck. 

Of course it all depends upon the 


‘point of view. If an organist is con- 


tent with any prelude to consume a set 
number of minutes rather than give the 
spiritual atmosphere for a meditation, 
then let him juggle away at tunes, 
with the Celesta, Tremulant, ete. I 
like the musician that loves a great 
composition and is willing to put his 
ardour into 1t; surely he cannot play it 
unless he does love it. I will not con- 
demn American music, but there are so 
few compositions that are of a gen- 
uinely high order, and time is too 
precious to spend upon anything but 
the highest. Neither is it honest to 
cne’s listeners to give them mediocre 
crgan numbers. Americans are too 
full of noise, rattle, and speed. It is 
in the atmosphere of city life. More 
hours spent in the quiet of meditation 
is the only way to develop spiritually 
—and there is no other justification of 
the high purpose of music. There is 
no other growth but the spiritual—it 
only is real. Cesar Franck knew this 
—one sees it in every page of musie— 
as in Ste. Clotilde. Listed to the two- 
day festival of the Bach Cantatas and 
Mass at Bethlehem, and the serious- 
minded musician is far more thought- 
ful—and as such is a better man— 
hence a better musician. To hear a 
recitalist at his best let him render 
what he loves—it will be translated to 
the hearts of the listeners. It is the 
soul of the musician that counts—and 
no one can blame a great organist if 
he is loathe to present compositions 
which are lacking in the soul-stirring 
qualities which reflect the meaning of 
Christianity. 


SELLING ORGANS 
New Iveas 1n DesiGn PRonrisrtTep 
THE TRADITIONAL RULES 


I WOULD like to write an article 
about selling organs because I have 


! 
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learned much in late years, not all of 
it favorable to our much discussed 
organ-playing profession. I am almost 
afraid to open my mouth though for 
fear of putting my foot in it...... I 
have had the pleasure of losing more 
than six large contracts recently where 
I gave them my best in the way of an 
organist’s organ—only to lose it when 
the other fellow took it without divided 
or separate mixture ranks, separate 
string ranks, ete. I know when I am 
licked and my kids need shoes, so I 
am going to pass the buck to you and 
your publication to train up our or- 
gunists to real organ. I just had a 
wellknown organist who was advisor 
to a committee throw out my scheme 
because it had a Nazard in the Swell. 
He told me he never heard of it before 
znd was not going to let me slip some- 
thing over on the ignorant committee. 
—A SALESMAN 


(All of which is food for thought, 
isn’t it? A salesman must sell what 
a buyer will buy. That organ plan- 
ning offers slow progress, in spite of 
the fact that organ building has shown 
vast improvement in America during 
the past decade, is the fault of those 
who guide the buyers. That’s why it 
is eminently worth while talking about 
specifications, analyzing them, criti- 
cising them, reconstructing them, but, 
above all, first getting all the facts 
about them. ) 


HALL’S SELLING BY MAIL 
SoME OF THE DETAILS AND Loic 
BEHIND THE ACHIEVEMENT 
THE HALL ORGAN CO. has been 
featuing the sale of an organ by 
mail, with no personal representative 
intervening on either side. We quote 

some of the details: 

“The morning’s mail brought a re- 
quest from the Christian Science 
Church of Fresno, California, that the 
Hall Company submit specifications 
for a three-manual organ having a 
well-balanced, churchly tone........ 
negotiations were carried on exclu- 
sively by telegraph and mail........ 
without seeing a single representative 
of the builder. 

“The specifications were sent them 
ee. Wherever the Hall Company is 
allowed a free hand in drawing speci- 
fications, it invariably meets every 
tonal requirement of a churchly organ. 
And the Fresno Church’s committee 
learned this not only from personal 
investigation, but from widespread 
correspondence with other churches 
using Hall Organs........ Because the 
organ is built entirely in their own 
plant, the closest supervision is possi- 
ble at all times........ such things as 
keys, screws, blower, etc., are the only 
parts not made in West Haven. | 

“But technical superiorities are not 
always clear to a committee. It is 
perhaps that reason more than any 





MR. EDWARD CADORET HOPKINS 


Author of various articles in these pages on 
the organ, was born in California and edu- 
cated in San Francisco, with music studies 
under Dr. H. J. Stewart and others: for six 
years he taught piano, organ, and theory in 
the University of Redlands, and has played 
in churches for thirteen years and in theaters 
since 1916:'for several years he was associa- 
ted with Mr. E. A. Spencer, Pasadena organ 
builder. He has written and presented four 
music comedies. As a boy he spent seven 
years in organ factories while continuing his 
music studies. 


other that is responsible for commit- 
tees being mislead about the price and 
quality of an organ........ 

“To a very large extent, the actual 
installation determines how satisfactory 
an organ will be. And here is an in- 
stance of characteristic Hall liberality 
in the interpretation of a contract. 
After the organ had been set up it was 
found that the Reeds, although meet- 
ing the committee’s specifications ex- 
actly, were not as they had anticipated. 
So, without expense to the church, 
they were exchanged.” 


ST. CATHERINE’S ORGAN 
THE New KILGEN IN ONE OF 
BrRooKLyN’s NEWEST CHURCHES 
I WENT to St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria’s (R. C.) the other Sunday to 
hear the new Kilgen; the church itself 
is brand new; the instrument is a 3-38 
with about 4,000 pipes. Mr. Trost, 
who has been active in Catholic music 
for a number of years, told me he 
understands it to be the first Kilgen 
installed in a Brooklyn church. If 
this be true the builders have made 
a noble start, for the instrument, 
though it boasts no unusual features 
in the way of couplers or voicing, 
possesses the most meltingly beautiful 
tone I had heard on a-three-manual 
instrument in many moons. The se- 
jection of registers permits the great- 
est variety of contrasting tone colors. 
The beautiful Echo is placed over the 
chancel along with the Chimes, the 
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console being, as is customary 

Catholic churches, in the rear gallea, 
with the chorus. As the edifice i 
quite a large Cathedral-like structure 
and the distance between the Echo anc 
the rest of the pipes considerable, 

singularly beautiful effect is made 
possible both in solo and accompani- 
mental work when the Echo is brought 
on rather unexpectedly. A Kilgen 
blower is in use with the instrument. 

I was struck with the variety of 
which the instrument is capable ib 
accompaniment, as I heard the entir 
Lennet Mass, which is full of eon 
trasting sections, solos and choruse 
accompanied on it. The responsive 
ness for which Kilgen’s creations a1 
noted is present in this instance as 
I found in trying it a bit myself. I 
believe Kilgen will soon erect a similar 
organ in another of the large Catho- 
lic churches of the borough. Since 
this is Brooklyn’s first Kilgen I am 
sure it will not be the last and that 
in time this builder. will be well repre- 
sented in Brooklyn. 

—ALANSON WELLER 

MORE NONSENSE 
OF THE KIND THE PROFESSION AND 
InpustrY ALIKE NEED TO 
CONDEMN AND THWART 
iF A THEATER manager paid 
$90,000. for an organ of “3,500 pipes” 
under the impression that he was get- 
ting “one of the largest in the country” 
he was getting one of the largest gold- 
bricks, not organs. Among organs re- 
cently noted in these pages, or now in 
type for early presentation, are the 
Fstey in Blessed Sasrement, New York, 
5,056 pipes; the Moller in Municipal 
Auditorium, Washington, 5,758 pipes; 
Liverpool Cathedral Willis of 10,690 
pipes; West Point Military Academy 
Moller of 6,829 pipes; Temple Beth- 
El Mdller in New York City, 7,422 
pipes; the Austin in the Eastman 
Theater, Rochester, N. Y., with 9,411 
pipes. When we ean note such in- 
struments in. but eight months of 
records, it 1s rather dangerous for 
salesmen to do anything that is likely 
to be interpreted by the courts as mis- 
representation. 

The builder’s representative is re- 
ported in the loeal press to have said: 
“The instrument for your auditorium 
is one of the largest in the country. 
It is the most complete organ built.” 
Which is the kind of statement the 
national: commerce organization fines 
men and firms for making in any: paid 
vdvertisement anywhere, when it is so 
evidently untrue. The following state- 
ment is only ludicrous: “Few instru- 
ments are. larger. We -recently in- 
stalled one in’ Milwaukee, some of the 
bass pipes for which were over thirty 
feet. in length. But that’s really too 
large. They had trouble keeping a 
ceiling in place in the loft where they 
were installed—honestly. The force 
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of the wind filling one of them is 
terrific.” 

Much of the three-column press re- 
vort is interesting, some of it excellent 
publicity for the organ; too much of 
it is nothing but free advertising for 
the “builder” who “started in as a 
trap drummer in a village band..... 
saved his money and finally started in 
business..... the only market was 
churehes and few of them could afford 
organs. So he couldn’t make a go of 
Giare<cisvsitic Back he went to his trap 
drumming and the savings bank.... 
things are looking a lot better than 
they did twenty years ago.” 

We the players can be artists or 
charlatans, depending pretty much on 
what the press says of us. We will 
stand better in cur communities if we 
are artists, not monkeys, and if our 
instruments are works of art, not sub- 
jects for ridicule. 






















































































Monday 

Dm tay long in bed this morning 
thinking how many more blue Mon- 
days organists have than other people 
and wondering how I would ever live 
until Tuesday when my pupil comes; 
and by and by fingering languidly 
over the pages of Schirmer’s Musical 
Quarterly did come across a snappy 
article by Daniel Gregory Mason un- 
der the title of “Spontaniety” which 
did fill me with so much vigor and 
enthusiasm that I did leap out of bed 
and hie myself off to the organ bench, 
practicing immoderately on the G 
major Fuave of Bach’s which I notice 
is the test piece for the Guild Associ- 
ate examination for next year. 


Tuesday 


My sweet wyfe thinking I must be in 
need of relaxation after a hard day 
(my pupil comes on Tuesdays) did 
drag me to a cinema and sit me down 
in the upper balcony right under the 
lattice work covering the organ. Was 
completely fascinated by watching the 
shutters thru the lattice work. The 
one-footed Wurlitzer hound at the con- 
sole beat time with his foot and the 
shutters moved in and out in perfect 





MR. GEORGE LOSH 


Vice-presilent and Superintendent of ‘Midmer- 
Losh Inc., builders of the world’s largest High- 
school organ, the notable Atlantic City instru- 
mert that has made history in the realm of 
organ building. Mr. Losh was formerly pipe- 
néker in the Moller factory and later became 
erector and finisher on the road. He is a 
graduate of Pratt Institute and has a year’s 
experience in an automobile factory and six 
months’ in a locomotive works. Mr. Losh has 
toth technical and musical studies to his 
credit, and claims for his factory that more 
than ten percent of his employees are musi- 
cians of serious attainments. 


rythem. Together with his constantly 
loud playing I soon became dizzy and 
so miserabley oppressed that I finally 
rushed out of the place in disgust. 
, W ednesday 

My pea of real independence is per- 
fectly exemplified in the person of my 
piano tuner: a world weary old dutch- 
man who lives in his boat with his 
books and fishing tackle; spending 
most of his time cruising around the 
most beautiful Sound in the world and 
coming ashore just long enough to 
tune a few pianos to buy hard tack 
and limberger for another voyage. 

Thursday 
Just Noricep by one of the music 
journals that Arthur Honegger - is 
working on a Symphonie Poem having 
as its program basis an American foot- 
ball match. There is no truth however 
in the rumor that Edward Shippen 
Barnes is preparing an organ “sym- 
phony” on the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

Friday 
Last Nicut did indulge myself in a 
most seandalizing intellectual debauch, 
staying up till the wee small hours 
reading Cecil Gray’s “Survey of Con- 
temporary Music”. All I am fit for 
this morning is to hold my head and 
recommend it to all musical “truth 
seekers”. 

Saturday 
Mr. Gray puts Stravinsky to the ropes 
in the tenth round: “Being himself in 
intellect and emotion Stravinsky has 


elevated his deficiency to the rank of 
a virtue; according to him, the artist 
should no longer think or feel, but 
must become purely objective”. Then 
comes the best explanation of Debussy 
yet penned: Debussy’s “music belongs 
to a world of dreams and shadows, in- 
habited by frail and evanescent phan- 
toms which know neither joy nor 
sorrow, grief nor rapture, nor any 
earthly emotion; a land where neither 
sun nor moon shines, nor any dark- 
ness falls, where the only light is a 
mysterious and unending twilight, ‘the 


‘ light which never was on sea or land’, 
' It is the music of dreams not of life.” 


Sunday 


' Wuar is more evident of the commer- 


cializing of the finer ethics of musical 


‘ art in America than the music page 


of the average Sunday newspaper? 
Usually conglomerated by the sporting 
editor with the items confined solely 
to the activities of the individuals 
whose names appear in the parallel 
column of classified adds. 

FREDERICK C. ATTLE. 


CHORAL EPILAPHS 
SuNG TO THE TUNE OF St. ANNE IP 
YouR CONSCENCE PERMITS 
Here lies a bass of sturdy race, 
A man of goodly ire; 
He sang too low—a heavy blow!— 
And now he’s singing higher. 


Here lies a tenor of great fame 

Who sang a half-step sharp. 

A counter-tenor climbed his frame, 

And now he plays a harp. 

This counter-tenor sang his song; 

His voice was very sweet. 

He held an eighth note nuch too long, 

And now he’s with Saint Pete. 

A soprano boy, our pride and joy, 

Forgot to watch the leader. 

Now for his sins, he toasts his shins, 

With a reckless auto speeder. 
—Monror SHARPLESS, 

(Winner in the poetry contests of Mr. 

Wm. Ripley Dorr’s choir while on 

annual camping expedition.) 


Service Programs 


From a Baptist Church in St. Louis 
we have received a half a dozen in- 
teresting programs which carry the 
name of the minister and everybody 
else down to the missionaries in China 
but we can’t find the organist’s name 
mentioned anywhere, yet the organist 
controlle] seven cut of the eleven 
numbers of the morning service. The 
minister undoubteJly considers that 
this is doing to others us he would 
have done to himself. The crganist 
didn’t even take thre trouble to note 
our suggestions relative to the pro- 
grams printed in our pages, and of 
course he didn’t add his own name to 
the program. Under the cireum- 
stances it would he «aseless to quote 
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from these otherwise excellent pro- 
grains even though the minister does 
preach The Golden Rule and expect 
other people to practise it. 
ARNOLD DANN 
First Mrerioprst—PasadENA 
*Rhemberger—Riposo 
*Gigout—Rhapsody on two Chorals 
*Bach—Blessed Jesu 
Lemmens—Fanfare 
Purcell-—Preiud2 from Suite 
*Cocker—Angelus 
Handel--Larghett> (Cone2rt 5) 
Brahms—Rose Breaks 
*Gigout—Rkapsody on 2 Chorals 
*Sowerby—Carillon 
Purcell—-Trumpet Tune 
* Liszt Adagio 
“Hour Cometh”—Davies 
“Evening and Morning”-—Oakley 
“Ho Evervone’—-Martir 
“Marvellous Work”—Haydn 
*©To Thes O Lord”’—Rachmaninoft 
*“Glory now to Thee”—Pach 
*“Tord for Thy tender Mercies”— 
Farrant 
*“T will lay me down”—Mann 
“Lord is my Light”—Parker 
MRS. 9. B. GARDINER 
Steane—Prelude 
Fease—Solace. March. 
Alexis—Ardante Pastorale 
Frysinger-—Moonlight 
Rogers—Marei 
Kinder—Berceuse 
Gaul’s “Holy City” 
“O Gladsome Night’—Sullivan 
“Saviour when Nignt”’—Shelley 
Cantata: “Landing of Pilgrims’—- 
Coerne 
“T call upon Thee” —Andrews 
REV. P. W. MeCLINTOCK 
Dubois—-Prelude 
Torres—-Pestlude 
Bonnet—-Caprice Heroique 
Rogers—Grand Chceur 
“Remember Thy Creator”—Buck 
“Build Thee more stutely”—Andrews 
“Let not your Heart”—Speaks 
DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
King—Festal Prelude D 
Delburck—Berceuse 
“O come before His presence”—--Martin 
“Lord is my Roek”.—Rogers 
“Hear my Prayer”’—-Bach 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
Att. Sovts—LoweE.t, Mass. 
Dunham—Toceata 
Sibelius—-Finlandia 
Kreisler—Caprice Vieanois 
Barnes—Andante (Son. Op. 18) 
Andrews—Sonata Am 
“OQ Give Thanks”—Elvey 
“Father of Mereies”—Abt 
“Living God”’—O’Hara 
“Great and Marvelous”—Turner 
“OQ Beautiful Old Storv”—Zundel 
MISS GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMPSON 
Sr. Pummps—ATLANTa, Ga. 
Faulkes—Adagio (Son. 2 
Cesek—T wilight 
Boelmann—Toceata 
Guilmant—Preludio 


MR. RONALD W. GIBSON 


Organist of the 2-20 Warren organ in Broad- 
way Baptist, Winnipeg, was born May 28th, 
1903, in Maidstone, England, and came to 
Canada in 1913; he was educated in Winni- 
peg and studied electri-al engineering in the 
University. His teachers were Mr. Arnold 
Dann and Mr. Arthur H. Egerton, and he 
won the first prize for piano anc sight read- 
ing in the 1919 Manicoba Festival. He is a 
member of many clubs and plays viola in two 
quartets: photography, canoing, and _ tennis 
take his spare time. Mr. Gibson recently 
received the Associate Degree of Canadian 
College of Organists. 


Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Noble—Triumphal March 
FJuilmant—Lamentation 
Lemaigre—Marche Solennelle 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Lemare—Andantino 

“Love that Wilt Not”—Noble 
“Save Me O God”—Hopkins 


Paris 
Valedictory 


by 
HvcGu 
McAmis 
O ficial 
Correspondent 


WHEN ONE SPEAKS of the diffi- 
cult life of the American organist, one 
forgets from what he has sprung and 
what exists even today on this side of 
the water. Of om forerunners, an 
interesting case is cited in 1441 when 
King Henry VI., then nineteen, 
founded in England, Kynges College 
of our Ladye of Eton beside Windsore, 
with a charter allowing four clerks, one 
of which was to be the organist whose 
generous stipend would be six pounds 
(thirty dollars) a year in addition to 
board and livery. He alone of the 
clerks was allowed a wife to help 
smooth out (or add to) his already 
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toilsome road. Just what else he did 
besides playing the organ for a living, 
we are left to wonder. 

Our much beloved Mozart was 
offered equivalent to three hundred 
thirty-three dollars a year to play the 
organ at the Royal Chapel at Ver- 
sailles in 1778, which he refused with- 
out any hesitation, despite his father’s 
advise quite to the contrary. 

We are amused when we read some 
ot the earlier accounts. In 763 the 
Monk, Wulstan, writes of the monster 
organ in the church of Winchester 
that had two stories, four hundred 
pipes, twenty-six bellows requiring 
seven perspiring blowers. “Two 
brothers of concordant spirit sit at the 
instrument” and each manages his po- 
sition of the keyboard. Who knows 
but this might have been the very be- 
ginning of the popular parlor duet. 

Then we can be thankful we have 
no serious trouble as of old. Strabo 
speaking of the organ at Aix-la- 
Chapelle says, “Its sweetness caused 
the death of a female.” Did they 
have a Vox Humana in those days? 
Wulstan tells us more: “like thunder 
the iron tomes batten the ear, so that 
it may receive no sound but that 
alone. To such an amount does it 
reverberate, echoing in every direction, 
that every one stops with his hand to 
his gaping ears, being in no wise able 
to draw near and hear the sound. The 
music is heard throughout the town 
and the flying fame thereof is gone 
over the whole country.” After this 
severe account, let us breathe our- 
selves in the soft tones of the Flute 
Celeste. 

Do we not consider the size of the 
organ of too much _ importance? 
Bach’s Arnstadt organ had two man- 
uals and twenty-four registers. He 
left this for Mulhausen for eighty-five 
gulden, three coombs of corn, two 
cords of wood, and six sacks of brush- 
wood, all to be delivered to his door, 
not forgetting three pounds of fish 
per annum. At Wiemer he again had 
a two-manual and this is where some 
of his greatest works were composed. 

These are very interesting as past 
history, you say, but let us look into 
conditions in the old country now. 
Times have changed, yet we are told 
that one of the largest English Cathe- 
drals pays two hundred fifty pounds 
«a year with living quarters. In 
France, the salaries are unmention- 
able, and to add insult, the organs are 
in a shocking state of repair—a tuner 
once a year is quite sufficient. Blow- 
ing plants have been installed but a 
few years and Notre Dame, here in 
Paris, probably would still be pumped 
by seven men if it had not been for 
the generosity of British and Ameri- 
can music lovers. 

So after all, let us be happy and 
content with our lot and arise right 
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early and hie ourselves to the church, 
wash the organ keys and pedals, dust 
and clean off the console, throw away 
those service lists of the last three 
months, put away our last Sunday’s 
music and order some new, not for- 
getting a few pieces ror Mrs. Brown 
who gave the Chimes in memory of 
her last husband, for possibly she will 
give a Harp for her next one; then, 
too, the Chimes when played during 
collection coax sweet harmony of 
large coins: ask the rector and his wife 
to dine with us and ours, take the 
chairman of the musie committee to 
the theater, hint for a raise in salary 
over a banana split afterwards, smile 
at the soloist who sang natural in- 
stead of flat, ask how Mrs. Jone’s new 
baby is, than thank the good Lord 
that we are American organists and be 
proud of it! 


Australia 
by 
ARTHUR 
SMYTH 
Official 


Representative 


Mr. Frederick Mewton, of St. An- 
drew’s Anglican Cathedral, is also a 
thoroughly experienced musician, and 
gives oceasionally most delightful re- 
citals when he can spare time from the 
arduous work of choir training. 

His choir consists of 40 choristers 
and 10 probationers, 50 boys in all, 
together with 22 men. The boys re- 
hearse every morning and sing Even- 
song daily at 4 p.m. The full choir 
sings on Sunday twice. 

The greatest interest in, and love for 
music, is shown by the boys, who sim- 
ply revel in reading new music. There 
is never any need or mention of com- 
pulsion in getting their regular at- 
tendanee. During the day they attend 
a Choir Sehool within the Cathedral 
grounds. Every boy is shown the ele- 
ments of tone production (not the 
Italianate method for boys) on the 
lines usually followed by all the great 
English cathedral choirmasters. The 
works given recently include (with the 
Cathedral Choir): Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion; Brahms’ Requiem with 
orehestra, Mendelssohn’s Elijah with 
orchestra, Handel’s Messiah. The ser- 
vice lists include Anthems and Motetts 
by Tallis, Byrd, Tye, Farrant, Gib- 
bons, Purcell, Palestrina, Morales, 
Blow, Bach, Rachmaninoff, Tschaikow- 
ski, and most of the modern English 
composers. 

The standard of the choir is consid- 
ered to be that of the average English 
Cathedral. The organ is a fine old 
3-56 Hill. A new organ or a recon- 
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MR. FREDERICK MEWTON 
The second Australian organist introduced by 
our Official Representative, Mr. Smyth 


struction of the present instrument is 
under discussion. 

Mr. Mewton also holds the posts of 
Conductor, of The Sydney Madrigal 
Society and The Hordernian Musical 
Society (choir and orchestra) ; this is 
an industrial choir connected with the 
great firm of Messrs. Anthony Hord- 
ern & Sons, Ltd. Sydney. 

Mr. Mewton was an articled choris- 
ter at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mel- 
bourne; he trained for organ under 
Ernest Wood, for conducting, Mar- 
shall-Hall and for piano, under Ed- 
ward Scharf. 


Personal Items 
What the Leaders of the Profession 
Are Doing and Thinking 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 
played the DeLamarter Concerto with 
the Detroit Symphony under Gabrilo- 
witch and shared an ovation with the 
Composer. His current bookings in- 
clude Wellesley College, Princeton 
University, Rutgers College, Balti- 
more, Chicago, New Brunswick, New 
York, and a Southern tour in March. 


MR. CHARLES R. CRONHAM 
resumed his municipal recitals in 
Portland, Me., late in November and 
had an audience of 1700. Here is 
another native American artist whose 
work is of surprisingly superior order. 
The day of the American concert or- 
ganist truly is coming. 


MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
resumed his recitals Jan. 18th with 
the Springfield Symphony under Ar- 
thur Turner, using the Widor Sixth in 
Concerto version. His bookings in- 
clude Seranton, Syracuse, Montreal, 
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Youngstown, Chicago, New Rochelle, 
Princeton Univ., Brown Univ., Provi- 
dence, Watertown, New York, Easton, 
and orchestral appearances: Cincin- 
nati (3rd time), Minneapolis (2nd 
time), and in Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, playing Alfredo Casella’s 
new Concerto Romano, composer con- 
ducting. 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
included a .Franck program in his 
Monday recitals in December, rests 
from the series in January,’ and de- 
votes February’s Mondays to Bach re- 
citals, Holy Communion, New York. 
In these recitals of his own Mr. Far- 
nam maintains the supreme standards 
set by his own taste; students of organ 
playing will therefore find an ideal 
opportunity here. Jan. 12th he gave 
a Bach program on the Skinner in 
Cleveland’s Museum of Art, shown on 
our Front Cover and Frontispiece. 
The program comprised nine choral- 
preludes, two sonata movements, a 
Fantasia, and the Great G minor. It 
was requested “that there be no ap- 
plause until the end of the program.” 
The printed program was a worthy 
example of the printing arts—a detail 
neglected by many artists. 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 


appeared with the Rochester Sym- 
phony under Eugene Goossens in a 
performance of Hanson’s Concerto, 
which he will repeat later in New 
York City. 


MR. PIETRO YON 
began his Pacifie Coast tour Feb. 6th, 
after an absence of four years from 
the Coast. It is exceedingly difficult, 
because of legal restrictions, to tour 
the Paeifie in organ recitals, but more 
than enough dates have been reserved 
to keep Mr. Yon for the entire time 
contemplated. His prior Eastern en- 
gagements tour included St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
New Rochelle. In addition he is kept 
busy with his class of advanced pupils 
and his chureh work. He will spend 
the Lenten Season in New York City. 


Audsley Memorial Library 


TWO RECENT additions to the Li- 
brary have been made by Mr. Henry 
V. A. Parsell, of -New York City; 
they are: the first five volumes of the 
New Music Review, in bound sets, 
1901-2 to 1905-6; and a Histoire Cri- 
tique by Charles Chipiez, with an in- 
teresting history. It was presented by 
Lord Leighton to Dr. Audsley in 1881, 
and by him inscribed to Mr. Parsell 
in 1910, who in turn has presented it 
to the Library. The volumes of the 
New Music Review cover the import- 
ant period of its first five years of life. 











MISS VERA KITCHENER has the honor of 
being the first woman President of the S.T.O. 
of New York City. Dr. Mauro-Cottone of the 
Capitol found it necessary to resign, due to 
his many duties in theater and studio. On 
the unanimous vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee Miss Kitchener, the duly elected Vice- 
President, will fill the chair until next June. 

Miss Kitchener is probably the best known 
of all women theater organists, having ap- 
peared many times publicly as a recitalist. 
She has also filled important church engage- 
ments in New York City, among them the 
Second Scientist where she presided for sev- 
eral years. She is engaged at Loew’s Metro- 
politan, Brooklyn, where she plays a large 
Moller, and also at Loew’s New York Theater. 

Miss Kitchener is an A.A.G.O. and serves 
on the Executive Committee of the N.A.O. 

There was a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee Jan. 6th, at the Hermitage Tea Shop 
at which many interesting ideas for the wel- 
fare of the Society were discussed. While 
there were not many members present, those 
that were there were deeply interested in 
activities for the coming year. We hope to 
build up and strengthen the Society, that it 
may advance the interest of the members. 
Abolishing the examination was acted on and 
passed, and from now on our activities will 
be of a social order, with public demonstra- 
ions as usual. : ‘ 
ter. Edward Napier was appointed chair- 
man of the By-Laws Revision Committee; the 
report will be sent to each member. Attend 
all meetings, both social and demonstration. 
Bring new members. And don’t forget our 
party, Feb. 14th., Valentines Day. 7 

The new 4m Moller in Loew’s State, New 
York, will be used by the Society in a demon- 
stration Feb. 9th; Miss Eleanor Allen, of 
Montana, now of the "ig staff, a graduate 

i vas featured. . 
te lah wil be the annual Valentine 
Party; reserve the vet at the Havens Stu- 

i 57 West 54th St. 
st AMONG OUR MEMBERS ’ 

Mr. E. A. Houvdesven, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Priest at the Colony, after spending 
@ summer at ——— is now chief 

is the Moss Jefferson. 
— v C. Thomas has returned to the 
city after a season in Florida. New York 
will be her headquarters for the present. 

Mr. John Prossee is now at Loew’s New 
London Theater, Conn. ae ; 

Miss Olivia Baker, pianist, Grauman’s 
Egyptian Hollywood Theater, returned to Los 
Angeles recently after studying organ with 
Miss Kitchener. , 

A Chicago visitor of note is Jesse Craw- 
ford, at the new Paramount. : 

New York regrets the departure for Chi- 
cago of Henry B. Murtagh who made himself 
so popular at the Rivoli for some months. 

All members will be pleased to hear of the 
marriage of Miss Peggy Griffin to Mr. John 
Hodgkinson, Nov. 13th, in West Orange, N. J. 

The Austin in the Strand, New York, is 
to have many additions and will be com- 
pleted in two months. Mr. Walter Wild and 
Mr. Fred Smith are the organists. 

Mr. Sigmund Krumgold is the worthy as- 
sociate of Mr. Jesse Crawford at the Para- 
mount. ’ 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone of the Capitol has been 
ill and Mr. Coopersmith assisted there in his 
absence. . . 

The New York Hippodrome is installing a 
29r Wurlitzer for Frederick Kinsley. The 
Society will hear more of this later. ’ 

Word came from France that Miss Viola 
Mayer is being featured with great success at 
the Loew Paris Theater. 

Welcome back to the city—Mr. Herbert 
Seiler. : 

Miss Ella Miller of Los Angeles is in tho 
East playing for the Publix people. 

—MARIE GOTTLIEB. 


Woman Organ Players Club 


of Boston 


A FEATURE of the November meeting, at 
the Copley M.E., was the reading of an arti- 
cle by Mrs. Sallie Frise, ‘‘Ne’er the Twain 
Shall Meet,” which was published in the De- 
cember number of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 





Mrs. Frise is a writer of some note. She 
is the author of “A Defense of the Rank 
and File” (T.A.0., April 1925) and other 
stories. Her greatest joy and comfort in life 
is that vehicle known as an “Elizabeth,” 
“Henry,” and “Spit and Sputter,” produced 
in Detroit. Her adventures with her car are 
always interesting. She has rare ability as 
a short story teller and reader and always 
attracts a sizeable audience wherever she may 
go. More than that, Mrs. Frise is “easy on 
the eyes,” to use a motion picture expression, 
and mixes readily with everyone. 

At the same meeting Miss Marion Payne, 
organist and leader of a nine-piece orchestra 
in Cambridge (suburb of Harvard Univers: 
ity), played several selections, assisted by 
Miss Blanche Dunbar, violinist, and Miss 
Manda Daley, soprano. 

Later in November a varied program was 
given by Mrs. Dorothy Sprague, F.A.G.O., 
in Estey Studio. She is organist and direc- 
tor of St. Mark’s, Brookline, and a musician 
of rare ability. In addition to playing, she 
told several whimsical anecdotes—just the tonic 
needed to cap off an interesting meeting. Mrs. 
Abbie Conley Rice contributed several vocal 
solos, and Mrs. Eva Langley of the Metropoli- 
tan Theater, Boston, read a paper about 
women composers of all time. 

The Copley M.E. was the scene of the De- 
cember meeting when Henry Gideon of Temple 
Israel was the speaker; he gave a delight- 
fully informal talk and offered the Club sev- 
eral suggestions which will be considered in 
the future. He has recently returned from 
a visit to England, Wales, France, and Ger- 
many. His anecdotes of the continentals were 
interesting and amusing. So interesting was 
the speaker that he was permitted to talk 
beyond his scheduled time, and even then the 
members were loath to see him leave. 

After the meeting a social hour was en- 
joyed and refreshments were served by Mrs. 
Elena Donaldson, Miss Alice Cunningham, 
Mrs. Fred Bayley, Miss Anna Coughlin, and 
Mrs. Florence Jones. 

Mrs. Natalie Weidner, president of the 
W.O.P.C. recently was blessed with the birth 
of a baby boy. Several members of the or- 
ganization have seen the bahy and pronounce 
it a nrize winner. At the December meeting, 
the Club concluded that since the baby was 
a prize winner, the only wav to reward it 
for its winning ways would be to present it 
with a silver loving enn, symbolic of con- 
anest, 2nd the best wishes of the Women 
Organ Player’s to Mrs. Weidner and her baby. 
As we fo to vress, Mrs. Weidner is feeline 
well again and renorts that she has not vet 
decided whether her boy is goine to be a 
star football player or  ultra-Paderewski. 
“Whatever he’ll be,’ say members of the 
Club, “‘he’ll be some lad when he grows up.” 

—Mrs Marre Mowat. 


ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB ORLANDO, FLA. 
AN EVENT of interest and signifcance in 
Central Florida took place Jan. 12th, when 
the members of the Organ Player’s Club of 
Orlando and Winter Park were entertained as 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. George F. Frey- 
mark. The occasion was the opening recital on 
the 3-19 Estey, the first residence organ in 
this section of Florida. 

The program was played’ by Herman F. 
Siewert, F.A.G.0., who is also president of 
the Club; he also gave three encores, and 
an improvisition on a theme by Frederick 
Andrews. Refreshments were served to the 
members and their fifty guests. 

Mr. Siewert used Deems-Taylor’s DEp1ca- 
TION (Thru the Looking Glass) recently pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., in his program. 


With the Builders 


ESTEY 
goes to London with a $25,000 contract for 
an Estey with automatic player for the Cafe 
Royal, one of London’s eating places; Mr. 
Richard J. Guy of the London Estey office 
wrote the contract. (Of course all this is a 
different matter from the visit of the Balbiani 
to America, in the eyes of those who ob- 
jected—among whom were not the Estey Co.. 
they being among the broad-minded who wel- 
comed the Italian builder’s invasion). We 
hope other American builders will export large 
and representative instruments to every na- 
tion—but not too many. The opening of the 
new Estey in the First Baptist, Columbus, 
Ohio, by Mr. E. L. Mehaffey, organist of the 
Church and representative of the builders, 
was marked in the local press by front-page 
headlines. The 3m Estey in Murphy Memo- 
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rial Hall, Ainerican College of Surgeons, Chi- 
cago, was dedicated Jan. 9th by Mr. Eric 
DeLamarter; the organ is divided, has the 
Estey Luminous Stop-Touch Console, and an 
automatic player. The college is a _profes- 
sional organization with national membership. 


HiILLGREEN-LANE 

activities in Omaha were interrupted by the 
sudden death from heart-failure of their repre- 
sentative Mr. Fred F. Pitts, in the choir room 
of the First Christian Church, where he was 
soloist and his wife choir-director. Mrs. Pitts 
was waiting for her husband to re-enter the 
loft and sing his solo, but when he failed te 
return she appointed another to sing his part; 
at the conclusion of the anthem Mrs. Pitts 
went to the choir room and found her hus- 
band dead. Ambrose’s beautiful anthem, “O 
Come to My Heart Lord Jesus,’ often noted 
in this journal, was the number being sung 
at the time. 


MOLLER 

made a record of eleven four-manual organs 
in process of building during the first half 
of January. One contract came to the firm 
without the price written in, but fully signed 
by the purchaser none the less. An instrument 
of four manuals and more than a hundred 
stops is being built from eleven registers for 
the Chicago Musical College for its theater 
department. Mr. E. Luberoff of the New York 
office reports contracts for the First Baptist, 
Flemington, N. J., stop-list in consultation 
with Mr. Norman Landis; a 3m for the Con- 
gregational Church, Boylston, Mass., stop-list 
in consultation with Mr. F. W. Bailey of 
Worcester; another 3m for the Second Swe- 
dish M.E., Worcester, Mass.; a third 3m for 
the Free Synagogue, Flushing, L. I. 

The 14 Mollers for Pythias Temple, N. Y., 
came through the New York not the Phila- 
delphia office of M. P. Moller, the contract 
being secured by Mr. E. Luberoff—which cor- 
rects an error in our last issue. 


WELTE-MIGNON 

won high praise for its 3-53 (23)-1779 in 
Ira Allen Chapel of Vermont University, dedi- 
cated Jan. 14th by Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
when the local press gave a glowing tribute 
in double-column on the editorial page. A 
second program was played by the Welte 
Reproducing device, on records made by many 
eminent organists. For both events the audi- 
torium was filled by distinguished guests so 
that the student body had to be content to 
hear the recitals through the university's 
broadcasting station WCAX. Mr. R. O. White- 
legg, of the Willis staff, who voiced many 
registers in the Liverpool and Westminster 
Cathedrals, has joined the Welte staff and 
will voice both flues and reeds. Mr. Jos. 
Touchette, formerly of the Casavant factory, 
has also joined the Welte staff. Many of the 
Vermont University registers were voiced by 
Mr. Alfred E. Witham who went to the Welte 
factory after long association with James Cole 
and others, the university organ was finished 
by Mr. Edward V. Clarke, another recent ac- 
quisition for the Welte factory. Mr. Carl F. 
Mueller of Milwaukee dedicated the 2-23 
Welte in Emanuel Church, Oshkosh. Wis., 
Jan. 16th; his 75th program in his own 
church was given Jan. 9th. 


“PERMIT me to congratulate you on the 
January Editorial; it requires courage to tell 
the truth as you have told it. You are the 
true friend of the American organist.” Thus 
speaks a man known all over America. 
“Have just been reading your January 
Editorial, and I cannot help but think of 
what a lovely case of....-ache you must have 
been suffering from when you wrote it. M. 
Dupree and M. Bonnet not concert organists! 
Mon Dieu! Who are? Editorials such as this 
should be kept and used as shining examples 
to our young who have editorial aspirations 
of how great omniscience the insignificant can 
arrogate to themselves. It certainly is not 
worthy of an Editor who assumes to the title 
of F.A.G.0.” And thus writes one from the 
fair State of Washington. We can allow him 
to misquote us even in our own pages; he 
is a careless reader. But don’t blame us if 
you insist upon being a careless person, nor 
blame us if you don’t know the difference 
between an organist and a concert organist. 
—T.S.B. 
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MISS EDITH B. ATHEY began a series 
of monthly recitals in November at the Ham- 
line Church, Washington, D. C. She has 
planned to use the following programs: Nov. 
22nd, Scandinavian, Dec. 20th, Russian; 
Jan. 17th, Belgian; Feb. 21st, English: 
March 21st, Italian; Apr. 25th, French; May 
16th, American. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, College of the 
City of New York, plays his 1100th Recital 
early in January. 

HAROLD TOWER is giving a series of 
recitals in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY, director 
of the Modern Scientific Organ School, New 
York City, played a recital in the Maplewood 
Presbyterian, N. J., and also plays in Oneunta 
in Feb. Both recitals are repeat engagements. 

ALLAN BACON, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif., gave a series of Vesper 
Recitals. 

BACH FESTIVAL CHOIR, Bethlehem, 
Pa., under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
have the following programs for May 13th 
and 14th: 

“Praise the Lord’’, 4-p Motet 

“Come Jesus Come’’, Motet fer double choir 

“Spirit also Helpeth Us’’, Motet fer double 

choir 

“Be not Afraid’, Motet for double choir 

“Jesus Priceless Treasure’, 5-p Motet 

“Sing ye to the Lord’, Motet for double 

choir 

Mass Bm 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, London, is 
still sinking slowly and heroic measures are 
under way for its preservation. The organ 
las been moved by Willis, part of it bving 
relocated by that enterprising expert so that 
it can still be used in the Cathedral services; 
the rest, we understand, is in storage until 
those parts of the Cathedral can be made safe 
and again opened to the public. 

HERBERT HYDE, superintendent of the 
Chicago Civic Music Asscciation for the past 
nine years, has resignel, Felix Borowski suc- 
ceeding him. 
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Is Evolution True ? 


In many achievements of mankind 
In that knowledge 
we have discarded a system of 
mechanics that was perfectly suited 
to our forefathers and their tracker- 
action organs, and in its stead have 
developed a system which takes 
into consideration our own electric 
actions, cement swell boxes, and 


That is why our pupils play interest- 
ingly and intelligently—and master- 


The Modern Scientific Organ School 


2067 FirtH Avenuz, New York City 
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LOS ANGELES ORATORIO SOSIETY 
gave “THE MeEsstaAg” as one of the first 
oratorios of the season, Dec. 19th at the 
Shrine Auditorium. 

EDWARD R. TOURISON, JR., has heen 
very busy renewing the action of the organ 
in the Sesond Baptist, Germantown, Pa., 
where he is organist. A Choir organ was also 
installe1 and the whole organ completely re 
novated; it was re-opened Dec. 5th. 

SESQUI music contests were awarded to 
almost anybody outside of organists; $3000. 
went for the best opera, $2000. for symphony, 
etc. However Frederick H. Candlyn of Al- 
bany received $500. for his Historical Suite. 

JOSEPH HOFMANN the eminent Polish 
pianist obtained his full citizenship pape.s at 
Philadelphia Nov. 3th: Mr. Hofmann began 
inusic life as a child prodigy but an almost 
unprecedented degree of wisdom intervened in 
time to save him from the usual fate and he 
matured into one of the werld’s greatest 
pianists; America has been his home since 
1906. He heads the piano staff of Curtis 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

. S INFANTRY ASSOCIATION offers 
$1500. for a march song for the Infantry- 
man of the American Army, one fit to be 
officially adopted; information from the In- 
fantry Journal, Washington, D. C. 

ST. ANDREW’S Eastern Greek Orthodox 
Church is the first Greek church to have an 
organ; it has been the custom not toe have 
organ music in its services. 

A UKELELE SEXTETTE “aids” the organ 


in Sunday services in Community Church, 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
CLYDE, N. Y. claims to have the oldest 


organ in America, according to Mr. Frederick 
Millar. It is in an Episcopal Church and 
was built for Queer Anne who presented it 
to Trinity, New York, and was eventually 
passed along to the congregation in Clyde. It 
has 110 pipes and no pedals. 

At the dedication of a new organ in Trinity, 
New Philadelphia, O., Bishop Warren Lincoln 
Rogers said that Jazz sounds better to him 
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MID-WESTERN STATES 


April 20 to May 15 


For dates apply to 
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than funeral marches. 

Central Presbyterian, Owensboro, Ky., have 
acded chimes to their organ, costing $600. 

Trinity Church, Marshall, Mich., has re- 
ceived 4 new motor blower for their organ. 
The gift was made by Ethan Allen, of the 
parish. 

MRS. LISE DUIFFOUR-LEDUC played the 
organ solos ia a concert in the Church of the 
Strangers, Paris, using works by Widor, 
Franck, Vierne, Dupre, Bach, and Dallier’s 
Five Invocations. 

MISS ELIZABETH LOGAN, Sullivan, 
Ind., has been appointed to the new Victory 
Theater, Brooksville, Fla. 

MRS. ELSIE E. GARNER is organist at 
the Lorraine Theater, Hoopeston, Ill, where 
she has a 3m Geneva. 

JOHN GORDON SEELY, Trinity Church, 
Toledo, O., gave a recital in Christ Church, 
Inaianapolis, Jan. 19th. 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN gave the first 
recital on the rew Moller in Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian, Memphis, Tenn. 

MR RALPH BRIGHAM, a mar of many 
experiences, now appears as literary man for 
the Rockford Masonic Bulletin, in which he 
has an article on music’s place in the Lodge. 
Mr. Brigham is organist for two lodges and 
was chief soloist fur the Rockford 75th Anni- 
versary celebrations. WUuring the summer he 
supplemented his theater work with church 
work, as substitute for Mrs. L. G. Short in 
Emmanual Church, Rockford, Ill. The local 
press used his distinguished countenance as 
the subject of a pen-sketch in the series of 
local men of note. 

HOORAY! 

HENRY WILLIS IV., heir to the eminent 
family of organ builders, arrived Jan. 19th 
in London. Mother <nd son doing nicely. 
Welcome to our world, Henry the Fourth. 
May you be as famous as those who have 
carried that rame down into the pages of 
history, but may you be more fair: and may 
your achievemerts in our little world of the 
organ surpass even those of all your illus- 
trious forebears! 
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SIBLEY G. PEASE, resident organist of 
the Elk’s Temple, Los Angeles, has played 
over 300 different selections at the Sunday 
recitals to an attendance of from 400 to 60U 
per Sunday. Not only are these programs of 
interest to individuals but they are also at- 
tended in a body by several of the large 
organizations of Los Angeles. 

MISS KATE HAAS played the organ in the 
Methodist, Greensburg, Ind., for the last time 
Nov. 28th. It has been taken down, after 
thirty years’ service, and has been shipped to 
Gas City, Ind. 

RICHMOND, IND., St. John’s Lutheran 
dedicated their organ Dee. 5th with Mr. Cope- 
land of Dayton, Ohio, at the console. Mr. 
Henry Zimmerman, organist of the church 
also participated 

HARRY C. CARLSON, Chicago, dedicated 
the organ in the Swedish Mission, Galesburg, 
Ill., Des. Ist. 

ERWIN W. MUHLENBRUCH gave the 
third of a series of recitals at St. John’s 
Second Reformed, Indianapolis, Dec. 5th. 

MR. M. W. CHASE resigned from College 
Baptist, Hillsdale, Mich., after serving 57 
years. 

MRS. GARNER, formerly of the Lincoln, 
Danville, Ill., has been appointed to the Ge- 
neva in the Lorraine, Hoopeston, Il. 

C. SHARP MINOR is now at the Regent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

REGISTRATION BUREAU 
WE HAVE an unusually competent and ex- 
perienced woman organist available in the 
East, one who not only is a musician but also 
is able to execute the business end of pro- 
fessional life with credit. Perhaps some reader 
knows a church that needs just such an or- 
ganist. 
RADIO NOTES 

MR. FAY LEONE FAUROTE, manager of 
Lynnwood Farnam and advertising expert for 
the Skinner Organ Company, is vice presi- 
dent and generil manager of the new Atlantic 
Broadcasting Corporation which has taken 
over WAHG and WBOQ. The opening pro- 
gram lec. 17th ineluded a half-hour of organ 
musie by Dr. Clarence Dickinson. 

Mr. Cidnee Hamilton and Mr. Ernest Hunt 
played a duet Nov. 17th, one organ at the 
Allen Theater and the other at the State in 
Cleveland, broadcast over WTAM. 

Mr. James H. Rogers was given a Rogers’ 
Night over WTAM, Nov. 25th, pleying his own 
compositions. 

Boston Symphony through a $12,000 dona- 
tion by Mr. W. W. Quimby of Boston, broad- 
east twelve concerts last year and will broad- 
east twenty-four this year. 

Miss Grace Clark and Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson played a duet on two Farton organs, 
in Barton Studio and Hote! Sherman, Chicago, 
broadcast over WLS. 

Mr. Arthir Scott Brook gives recitals daily 
excepting Wednesdays on the Midmer-Losh in 
Atlantic City Figh Schcol at 7:00 p.m. over 
WPG. 

Miss Jean Wierner also broadcasts over 
WPG Thursday mornirgs at 10:20 in Atlantic 
City High School. 

VAN DUSEN CI UB 
MORE ‘THAN one hundred members met 
Nov. 9th in Kimball Hall, Chicago, and heard 
a program of organ numbers by members of 
the Club, after which followed a_ reception 
and refreshments. 

The Club announced the following appoint- 
ments: 

Claud Whitaker, Albany Park M.E. 

Miss Frances Webb, Ass’t., Schade Theater, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Miss Lucile Hoover. Englert Theater, Iowa 
City. 

Miss Rose Rossa, Douglas Theeter, Racine, 
Wisc. 

Miss Helen Sourada, 
Mount Church, Cicero, Ill. 

Mrs. Dorotliy Cutler, 
Austin, Til. 

Mrs. Vanne Thompson, Roselyn Presbyter- 


Our Lady of the 


First Presbyterian, 


an. 

At the Annual election of officers for the 
Chicago N.A.O. Mr. Frank Van Dusen was 
elected President, with Mr. Wiiliam H. 
Barnes and Mr. George Clark as vice presi- 
cents. 

Harold Cobb was awarded first place in 
the final organ contest of the Society of 
American Musicians for spp2arances as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony. For three con- 
secutive years the award of First place in 
4 these contests has been given to Van Dusen 


pupils. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


TRUETTE ORGANISTS’ CLUB 

4 COSTUME Poverty Party at the home of 
President Leland A. Arnold, Brockline, Mass., 
Nov. 10th, opened what appears to be a very 
busy and enjoyable season. A program of 
organ music was given by various members 
at Trinity, Newton Centre, Dec. 8th. In 
January they have a similar recital in Ley- 
den Church, Brooklin>. In March they are 
invited to hold their recital in the Estey Organ 
Studio in Boston wher Mr. Truette will talk 
on “Reminiscences of organs and organists 
in Europe’. In April they have planned a 
trip to Andover as guests of Mr. Gerald F. 
Frazee and the choir of the Free Church 
whei Dr. Carl Pfatteicher, Phillips Academy, 
wil’ give a recital on the new 4m Casavant in 
George Washington Hall; and to close the 
season they gre to have an annual dinner in 
May. 

GENERAL NOTES: 
MERCERSBURG CHAPEL BELLS have 
nany odd relics melted in them; coins from 
all over the world, from 2000 B.C. to present 
day, including a widow’s mite of Herod’s 
time, ring money from th> Swiss cantons 
1000 B.C., pieces of shells from the battle 
fields in France, metal from Old Ironsides, 
a piece of copper wire from the famous P.N. 
9 which made the flight to Hawaii, and a 
shaving from the Liberty Bell. These bells 
are located in the spire of the Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 

PRIZE 
of Boston offers $1000. for a 
cantata for mixed voices; Mr. H. Augustine 
Smith will judge the works reaching him 
before April 1st. 

ORGAN BUILDING 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

1925 CENSUS 

THE GOVERNMENT’S figures show 1954 
organs built in 1925, 242 more than in 1923; 
the value was $12,799,220. There were 57 
factories, two less than in 1923. Wage earn- 
ers 2460; wages $3,609,586.; cost of mater- 
ials $3,748,922.; and the value of what men’s 
-rain-powver and hand-power added to the raw 
materiaJs in the process of making organs of 
vood and metal is given as $8,534,167. 
There were 142 piano factories in 1925, em- 
pleying 20,079 workers. 

REGISTRATION BUREAU 
THE BUREAU has available in central Ohio 
a man whose analifications seem to be of the 
highest: any reader able to give information 
of benefit to him will also benefit the church 
securing his services. Please mention “Twin” 
in your letter if you write the Bureau in his 
behalf. 

CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Cuvrew Music CONFERENCE 
THE C.C.0.’s Winnipeg Center held a_ spec- 
ial conference on Church Musie Oct. 4th and 
5th in Westminster Church. The program in- 
cluded an evening music service; a concert of 
organ music plaved by Messrs. Ronald W. 
Gibson, Arthur Egerton, and Hugh C. M. 
Ross; a Choral Evensong: a program of music 
illustrating the early English church com- 
posers. 


BRICHARD 


Atlanta 


by 
JAMES E. 
SCHEIRER 
Special 
Correspondent 


I DISCOVER some wide discrepancies in the 
number of monthly reports submitted by local 
representatives and feel not a little guilt when 
comparing. However, when T.A.O. insisted 
that we write for one dollar a word, we felt 
impelled to accept. 

(AuTHOR’s NoTE: The dollar a word rate 
starts here.) 

We again welcome Mr. George Lee Hamrick 
of Birmingham, Ala., to our midst. George, 
as I refer to him behind his back, came over 
at a moment’s notice to open the 3-19 unit, 6 
musical percussion and traps Wurlitzer at the 
Georcia theater in Atlanta. Without time to 
be properly heralded, he won a real hand 


10-2 


from the audience on sheer merit. His 
name was not on the program and hardly ten 
people knew who was playing the organ. It 
is hinted that the call to open the theater may 
lengthen to a permanent stay. The organ 
was erected by Mr. Hollochek of the Wur- 
litzer Company and tone regulated by Mr. 
Earl Posey of the Publix outfit. Pressures 6 
to 20 inches. The Auditorium has the latest 
in acoustical helps and they WORK too. 

Carl Hinnant, of the Colonial, Winston- 
Salem, N. O.; is one of the few who geally 
play the traps as though they really belonged. 
Most let the trops severely alone but this man 
set out io master what the builder offered, 
and did. It was a most delightful experience 
to hear him. 

Under the auspices of the A.G.O., Miss 
louise Titcomb, of Wesleyan College, gave an 
exquisite recital on 3-50 Austin in ‘Trinity, 
Atlanta, where the writer holds forth. Miss 
Titcomb played an entire French program of 
the type that most of us are too lazy to master 
but enjoy hearing some body else do. The 
Sceics from Burgundy by Jacob are the first 
real attempt the writer has heard where the 
organ colors are used the way we have been 
accustomed to hearing orchestral writers use 
color contrasts. No attempt was made at 
mere music. It was color, color all the time 
and intensely interesting. Miss Titcomb is so 
diminutive that the aged negro sexton had 
some misgivings about “that chile foolin’ 
aronnd”’ my organ but she played as though 
she were eight feet tall. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson of S&t. 
Phillip’s is giving a series of services includ- 
ing the famous old stand-bys, Elijah ana 
Messiah. 

The writer had the pleasure of hearing the 
Westminster Choir of Dayton, 0. in Charlotte, 
N. C. Upon second thought, the word pleas- 
ure does not quite express the feelings. There 
is a limit ‘o pleasurable feeling, that when 
passed, borders on pain. But we will let the 
psycho-analysis, or what have you, worry 
about that. Suffice it to say that such a 
choir, that sings an entire program without 
accompaniment by memory and no instrument 
to give them the pitch for every number, is 
a thing that should make every organist sit 
up and take notice. 

It is my impression that they receive no 
pay either. We would have liked to learn 
some of Mr. Williamson’s secrets but did not 
have time to interview him for that purpose. 
If Gabriel’s choir is not yet up to full 
strength, these singers will make Al recruits. 

(Editor's Note: We will not pay a dollar a 
werd.) 

(Author’s note: I will compromise for fifty 
cents. ) 


Chicago 
by 
LESTER W. 
Groom 
Official 
Representative 


SOCIAL ENJOYMENT and acquaintance form 
& major part of the modern musician’s prog- 
ress, since they present a firm barrier to the 
monotony of self-centralization, the false pride 
which a “big frog in a little pond” often feels, 
ard *he ignoraace of the continual evolution 
which takes place in the art. Chicago gives 
its musicians many opportunities for friendly 
interchange of personality and ability. The 
organists are especially favored in this way, 
laving local chapters of the two national or- 
ganizations, each of which makes a habit of 
getting together about once a month. There 
is also activity for the organ fraternity in the 
Chicago Artists’ Association, Sociey of’ Ameri- 
can Musicians, Rho Chapter of Sinfonia, 
Choirmaster’s Guild, Musicians’ Club of 
Women, and others. In most of these the 
progressive musician has plenty of opportun- 
ity to present himself in interpretation, leader- 
ship or creation, and to enjoy and study 
others in their perforn.ance, which will lead 
him to a better understanding of the artiat’s 
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You must expect to pay 
more for 


DEAGAN 
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but they are worth more 
eas] 


Note particularly the 
sparkling, bell-like 
quality of tone in 
the upper register. 


| 


‘Good Cathedral Chimes 
will outlast even the Organ 
itself. The satisfying tone 
quality of the genuine 


DEAGAN 


Class A Chimes remains 
long after the slight addi- 
tional first cost has been 
entirely forgotten. There is 
real economy in Quality. 


DEAGAN 


Organ Percussions are 
supplied only through 
the Organ Builder or 
Maintenance Expert. 


a a Orn Dare. gan Inc. 


4217 Ravenswood Avenue + Deagan Building 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Saint-Saens 


His Life and Art 
By WATSON LYLE 


AN INVALUABLE 5 x 7 book of 210 pages for 
organists, long enough to tell all the vital facts, con- 
densed enough to be interesting to the end. Do you 
know how this great French composer inherited con- 
sumption (page 2), that he had “two mothers” (p. 3), 
whether the tales are true of the “whippings and force” 
used to make him practice (p. 5), why his lessons were 
stopped even though he was actually a child prodigy (p. 
6), how his teacher was able to make him agree in 
arguments (p. 7), what his mother said when they asked 
her what he would play at twenty since he was playing 
Beethoven at ten (p. 10), what frightened him at four- 
teen when he first played the organ and why the class 
laughed (p. 11), the lie that got his first symphony played 
(p. 12), and the innumerable other interesting and human 
events in the life of the great musician? The book is 
supplemented by chapters on his compositions and a com- 
plete list of all his works. No program-maker can afford 
to miss this book. 


Price $2.00 net postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hatt Station, New York, N. Y. 
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A City Of 
HALL 


ORGANS 


P pew se from the geographic heart 
of Norfolk, Virginia to throb in 
tune -with its religious heart are five 
splendid-toned Hall organs. No other 
builder is represented by as many. 

Each a large three or four manual 
instrument, their cost was reduced by 
thousands of dollars because of economies 
in specifications, construction and installa- 
tion, made possible by the foresight and 
personal interest of the Hall Company. 

But, like Hall Organs everywhere, 
their golden beauty of tone awakens 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Prove this statement for yourself. Send 
for a nation-wide list of Hall Organs in 
famous churches notable for their music. 
Mail your request, now, to the Hall 
Organ Company, Dept. A., West Haven, 
Conn. 
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attainments and make him a better teacher 
and leader of others. Why in the world do 
s0 many musicians sleep their short career 
away separated from all these things, when 
with a little incentive they could amount to so 
much more? 
Among other 

organists lately 
members at St. 


active demonstrations for 
were: Festival for A.G.O. 

Mark’s, Evanston (new 
organ); Chicago Artists’ Association at 
Kimball studios, with guest organists; same 
Association at the home of Mr. William H. 
Barnes organ program by members: banquet 
for Sinfonia and _ Society of American 
Musicians. 

There is considerable value to a listener in 
having an explanatory note in the program 
as a guide to his meditation. But we must 
differentiate between what is really a guide 
to ‘he listener, and what is merely announce- 
ment to the reader that we know all about 
the history of music. Program notes may 
sometimes list the birth and death and home 
of the composer, and it may mean no more 
to its reader than does the announcement of 
the key in which the work is written. A 
considerate program writer will describe the 
mood, or the story of events as told in the 
composition in such a way that the listener 
can see, resolve to hear these points when 
they come, and feel satisfied when he has 
reorganized. For irstance, in speaking of a 
toccata, the collection of mortal souls which 
Mr. Cotsworth is vleased to call the ‘“‘great 
unwashed” would take much more _ interest 
in listening for “a multitude of quickly played 
notes, forming a back-ground for a_ strong, 
energetic theme played in the pedals. This 
rapid motion continues through the develop- 
ment and back into the main theme, and 
only ceases, to make room for four mighty 
chords. which end the. toccata’’—than they 
would listening to ‘“‘the last movement of one 
of the composer’s great organ sonatas. This 
ccemposer is still living in Paris—etc.”’ 

Four concerts are announced for the Civic 
Orchestra this season. This organization is a 
result of admirable co-operation between the 
Civic Music Society, Mr. Frederick Stock 
and the Orchestral Association, and consists 
ef student musicians of the finest symphony 
variety. They have each year played a series 
of Sunday concerts in Orchestra Hall, beside 
a multitude of musical entertainments at out- 
lying centers, and have, under the leadership 
of Mr. Stock, and of Mr. Eric DeLamarter, 
his assistant, accomplished thorough inter 
pretation of many of the more difficult sym- 
phonies. A severe examination must be 
passed by candidates in order to obtain a 
stand in this group; professional calmness, 
system in entrance, tuning, order, artistic con- 
centration on their director’s interpretation, 
identify their training and preparation. 

A group of typically rendered jazz songs 
ended a perfect recital by D’Alvarez at Or- 
chestra Hall a few weeks ago, sung with a 
studied carelessness, slang diction, but splen- 
did and pleasing tone. And the effect even 
pleased the critics. If this is a precedent, 
we shall expect the concert organist who de- 
sires to render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, to end his recital with Lake’s 
Hurry No. 3, or “Furious Mobs’, played 
quasi-inferno, right foot pedalling the swell 
shutters, and left foot striking a bass note 
now and then, for local color. 


Denver 


by 
FREDERICK J. 
BARTLETT 
Official 
Representative 


HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” came in for its 
usual drubbing: it was given a good rendition 
at Colorado University, under Mr. Horace 
Whitehouse; second, your Correspondent at- 
tacked its difficulties at the First Methodist, 
Boulder; third, it was presented at Denver 
Auditorium by the Municipal Choir, directed 
by Mr. Clarence Reynolds. I hope the ven- 


erable Handel did not have his peace dis- 
turbed by our efforts. 

The combined Episcopal choirs of Denver 
rendered a lovely carol service December 26th 
under direction of Mr. Carl Stapps. 

Mr. Horace Whitehouse began his series of 
recitals during January, on the 4m Austin at 
Colorado University. 

Denver Symphony (conductor Mr. Ture 
man) gave a pair of concerts Jan. 10th week, 
the high spot being Tschaikowsky’s PATHE- 
TIQUE. 

Future events promised for Boulder are 
Verdi’s “REQUIEM”, at the University in Feb- 
ruary or March, and Dubois’ “SEVEN LAST 
Worps”, during holy week at First Methodist. 

One new organ has been installed during 
last month, a 2m Morton unit at the State 
Theater, Boulder; the organists are Miss Rosa 
Doyle and Miss Rita Saunders. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wituram E. 
BRETZ 
Official 
Representative 


“THE MESSIAH” was given three splendid 
presentations: at Pine St. Presbyterian, Camp 
Curtin M. E., and Stevens Memorial M. E. 
Pine St., under the direction of Mr. Frank 
A. McCarrell, had a new Skinner, large 
chorus, and quartet; good music is a habit 
and not an accident. Miss Violette E. Cas- 
sell, director at Camp Curtin, is to be com- 
mended upon her ambition at undertaking so 
pretentious a work with a volunteer chorus 
whose leadership she assumed just a_ short 
while ago; her splendid ability is making it- 
self felt as this organization is coming to the 
front. Stevens Memorial augmented their 
chorus for the occasion; Mr. John W. Phil- 
lips was the director and Miss Vivian Eves 
the organist. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
Christmas Season is the annual Carol service 
at the Seiler School for Young Women. Sing- 
ing by candle-light with a tone of lovely 
sweetness and freshness and an _ intonation 
unusually fine, these young women, ranging 
in age from eight to eighteen, presented 
carols of many nations to an audience of in- 
vited guests. Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris is the 
very efficient director and one of the carols, 
“Waken Christian Children.” is from her 
pen. Mr. Dewitt Waters and the writer sup- 
nlied the accompaniments and presented Bird 
Etnde hy Henselt for two pianos as a solo 
number. 

The writer was heard in his annual recital 
af the Christmas Season siven as a nrelnde 
hefore the service of “The Paceant of Lights.” 
CHRISTMAS by Dethier was featured. 

Many other beautifnl services by candle- 
licht were given: at Messiah Lutheran under 
the direction of Mrs. Lee Izer with Mrs. 
Emma Hoffman at. the organ: Covenant Pres- 
bvterian under Mr. Harold Malsh with Miss 
Fsther Kaufman at the console: Grace M. E. 
under Mr. Ward-Stephens when “The Storv 
of Christmas” by Matthews was sung; Mar- 
ket Square Presbyterian. directed by Mrs. 
Horace B. King with Miss Carrie Harvie 
Dwyer organist; Ridge Ave. M. E. under 
Mrs. William A. Good: Bethlehem Lutheran 
under Mrs. William K. Bumbaugh and Mr. 
Howard Bronson organist. 

Miss Clara B. Cromleight presented the 
annual carol service in First Lutheran, Car- 
lisle, on the 12th. She was assisted by a 
string trio and many vocalists from this city. 
Again many were turned away from this im- 
portant musical event of the Cumberland 
Valley. 

Mr. Clarence Heckler of Christ Lutheran 
was heard in an unusually fine program on 
the 7th. 

The writer played a recital on the new 3-40 
organ in the new High St. M.E., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on the 1st. This splendid instru- 
ment was built by the Buhl Organ Co. He 
was also the soloist for the Christmas Concert 
of the Wednesday Club given in Zion Lu- 
theran. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Detroit 


Representative _.. 


“LITTLE ADELAIDE LEE” has rendered 
her accounting to Detroit, and we have rea- 
son to be well satisfied with her. True, she 
was very nervous as she took her bench at 
St. John’s P. E. Dec. 21st. The proximity 
of the Holidays accounted in part for the 
smallness of her audience, but she paid richly 
those present. Her Bach (the Concerto in 
A minor, two Chorales, ‘“‘Herzlich thut mir 
verlangen,’ and “O Mensch bewein dein 
Sunde gross,” and the Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor) showed plainly the hand of Widor, 
for whom she had prepared them. Why not 
have a final cadence when played concert 
wise, I could not help asking of the first 
Chorale. Her Adagio and Scherzo from the 
Rogers E minor Sonata were the product of 
her previous training under John L. Ed- 
wards, the organist of the church (as were 
everything except the Bach and Widor) and 
well done. Her Boellman Minuet Gothique 
and Priere a Notre Dame (which should have 
been reversed for climatic effect), Guilmant 
Offertory on two Christmas themes, and Yon’s 
Gesu Bambino were adequate. Why Widor 
ever wrote his (NO) Toccata in the Fourth, 
T can never understand. That and the Allegro 
Cantabile and Finale from the Second finished 
the program. On the whole it was an ad- 
mirable performance, but what Miss Lee now 
needs is “a lodge in some vast wilderness” 
where she can learn a new work, say the 
Reubke 95th Psalm, all by herself. For she 
has personality. poise and the technic to say 
much. But she must learn now to say what 
SHE thinks. It will be well worth hearing. 

Charles Frederic Morse’s fine male chorus, 
The Orpheus Club, gave a beautiful concert, 
on the 14th with many charming numbers. 
The soloist had several voices in her chest 
and showed them all. Mr. Morse. conducting 
with facile and exnressive hands. rot very 
fine results. Detroit is and mav well he 
nroud of his modest. able musical ministry. 
He presided at the Annual Messiah organ by 
our Symphony Choir and Orchestra. 

Time fails to tell of the fine Christmas 
music in the churches. 

May the New Year bring our little Ameri- 
can organist family all the good things we 
deserve and spare us the bad. 


New York 
by 
ALANSON 
WELLER 
Official 
Representative 


BROOKLYN was rich in splendid Christmas 
music this year. There were several impos- 
ing midnight services on Christmas Eve among 
the finest of which was at St. Paul’s under 
the direction of Mr. Stanley Van Wart. The 
chorus was heard in a little known “Mass” 
of Palestrina, a singularly impressive work. 
Mr. Van Wart is an authority on ecclesias- 
tical music and his chorus has a large reper 
toire of beautiful and seldom-heard works 
from the early masters. A similar service 
with carols was given at St. Luke’s by 
Charles O. Banks whose music for this occa- 
sion and for Christmas day included works 
of Moyer, Gounod, and traditional melodies. 
At his recital of Jan. 5 Mr. Banks was heard 
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HE selection of the per-’ 


cussions for your organ 

deserves the same careful 
attention as the selection of 
any other stops and your 
specifications should include 
the Liberty Organ Percus- 
sions so necessary to perfect 
tonal blend and harmony. 

Omitting to specify the 
Liberty Organ Percussions 
means the neglect of a high- 
ly important part of your 
organ. 

At your request your 
builder will supply any of 
the various Liberty Per- 
cussions and it is to your 
interest to insist upon their 
installation. 

Many of the leading organ 
builders here and abroad 
use the Liberty Organ Per- 
cussions as standard equip- 
ment in their high grade 
instruments. 

Our catalogue ‘“P” and 
any information you may 
wish will be forwarded free 
of charge. 
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Kohler-Liebich Co., Inc. 
3549-53 Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN - RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhackneyed 
interpretation. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
Wanamaker Aupitorium, New York. West of the 
Mississippi and Canada: Bocue-LaBERGE CONCERT 
MANAGEMENT, INc., 130 West 42Np St., New York. 
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Mipmer-Losi Orcans 











Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 


But for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 





Main Office and Works: Merrick, N. Y. 
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in a splendid program of Bach, Widor, Feder- 
lein, and others. Particularly brilliant and 
telling was his rendition of Widor’s 5th, a 
work which has been cruelly butchered by 
countless near players but which remains a 
most effective piece of writing in the hands 
of a virtuoso. 

Handel’s perenially popular ‘‘MESSIAH”’ was 
accorded several good renditions this year in- 
cluding one at St. James’ under Mr. William 
Bridgman, at Central Congregational under 
Dr. Harry Rowe Shelley, and at Holy Trinity 
under Mr. Robert who continues his noonday 
recitals on the 4m Skinner. His selections 
this month included extracts from the Guil- 
mant and Mailly Sonatas and Franck’s Finale. 
There were numerous other interesting pro- 
grams for Yuletide in the borough including 
a charming candlelight service at New York 
Ave. M. E. under Dr. Thomas Humason, an 
annual feature at this pretty church which 
possesses one of the finest old organs in the 
Borough. Some effective Christmas music 
with an attractive stage setting was also 
heard at the Brooklyn Mark Strand Theatre 
of which Walter Litt and George Crook are 
the organists. 

NEW YORK TOO 

“How often some out-of-town artist, writer, 
or composer has been told, ‘You ought to 
be in New York—that’s the place for you.’ 
New York is a round-up of outsiders who 
excel. All the prize winners of the world 
hope for recognition from New York—because 
that’s final.’”” That’s what one of the world’s 
largest concerns of its own field says though 
it is located in Philadelphia. 

The Cathedral of St. John is, of course, 
having a Press Bay—dedicated to the press, 
and funds raised by journalists. 

; The new Paramount Theater has been bring- 
ing home the bacon at such a rate as to 
predict a million-dollar annual profit. 

The A.F.M. has won its appeal from the 
Supreme Court which decides avainst the 
M.M.P.U. in the old tronble of 1924. 

A Bach Cantata Choir is established by 
the Gnild of Vocal Teachers, Anna FE. Zieg- 
ler. president. 

The Schola Cantorum of 29% voices onened 
its season Dec. 29th nnder Marearete Dess- 
off’s direction: twa Rech cantatas were nre- 
sented. Old Fnoelish Madricals will eomprise 
the March 39th prorram. 


Martin W. 
BusH 
Official 


Representative 





THIS PARTICULAR TIME of writing finds 
Omaha organists emerging from a deluge of 
Christmas music which fell little short of 
proving a surfeit for all concerned. The 
Sunday preceding, required Christmas pro- 
grams all around, and for the Sunday follow- 
ing, a majority felt that in face of the ne- 
cessity of abandonment of the massed carol 
services of preceding years, it was advisable 
to carry on the idea in a modified way of 
having similar services on smaller scales at 
a given hour in various churches. So with 
carol services at All Saints P. E., under Mr. 
J. H. Simms, the First Presbyterian under 
Mrs. Louise Zabriskie F.A.G.O., in conjunc 
tion with choirs from Trinity Cathedral, Mr. 
Ben Stanley, Clifton Hill Presbyterian, Miss 
Louise Schnauber, and St. Andrews P.E., 
Mrs. Willis J. Redfield with Miss Henrietta 
M. Rees, A.A.G.O., and Mr. Vernon C. Ben- 
nett guest organists; the First Central Con- 
gregational with Mr. Fred G. Ellis directing 
and the writer playing and Dundee Presby- 
terian with Mrs. Deyo M. Crane, the com- 
munity has been “Silent WNighted” and 
“Noel’d’” in quantities quite sufficient for at 
least another twelve months. The First M. E. 
where Mrs. Howard Rushton plays, got the 
jump on the rest with a head start carol 
service on Dec. 19th. 

Dec. 12, Mr. Albert Sand left the pictures 
at the Strand long enough to play oe recital 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
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Position Wanted 
Organist thoroughly experienced, for- 
merly Trinity College, and teacher 
of voice and piano Jenkintown Wo- 
mens College. Excellent credentials. 
Wants position in church or institution. 
Address: A. O., 810 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 





A note of tragedy was injected by the 
sudden death of Mr. Fred F. Pitts Dec. 12th. 
Local representative of Hillgreen-Lane, tuner, 
and all-around organ man, he also sang in 
the choir of the First Christian where his 
wife, Mrs. Carol Marhoff Pitts, is in charge 
of the music. During the evening service 
just prior to his assuming a bit of solo in 
an anthem, he retired from the choir loft and 
in a few minutes had expired of a _ heart 
attack. His passing removes an ever present 
help in time of need for local organists and 
calls to his widow the deepest sympathy of 
the entire fraternity. 

The Omaha Symphony Orchestra, Sandor 
Harmati conductor, on Jan. 6th., played the 
Mozart G MINOR SYMPHONY, Wagner’s Magic 
Fire, Sibelius’ VALSE TRISTE and Afven’s 
SwEDISH RHAPSODY. Marguerite d’Alvarez 
was soloist in two arias. 

As a part of a joyous holiday, Henry T. 
Finck’s ‘Musical Laughs’ came to your Cor- 
respondent. In a chapter of anecdotes con- 
cerning organists, one of the best laughs 
comes from a_ statement not designed for 
laughing purposes. That it was not written 
forty years ago, is attested by a reference to 
Dupre’s playing in this country, but by way 
of preface to the chapter, in a serious ex- 
position of the multitudinous tasks of the 
modern organist in the matter of score read- 
ing, stop manipulation, various keyboards 
and pedals, he writes “His knees are used 
to work the swell, for increasing or de- 
creasing the loudness of tone.’”? Oh, the *N. Y. 
critics! [*Mr. Bush is getting too fresh for 
words. Yet indeed ’tis sad but true that the 
newspaper critics in the Metropolis know 
about as much about what true organ play- 
ing is, as a duck in the Mediterranean knows 
about audio freauency and the Law of the 
Parallelogram. I don’t know that Omaha 
newspaper critics are any better; are they ?— 


Ed.] 
Pittsburgh Notes 
By CHARLES A. H. PEARSON 
Official Representative 


It is not unusual for ministers to exchange 
pulpits, but when the exchange is carried 
through the choir loft to the organ bench, it 
is unique. Jan. 2nd the South Avenue M. E., 
Wilkinsburg. exchanged pulpits with the 
Second U. P.; at the same time, Mr. William 
H. Oetting brought his quartet from South 
Ave. to the Second U.P., while the writer 
and his quartet from the latter church pro- 
vided the music at South Ave. As far as 
the musicians were concerned. the chief re- 
gret was that it was impossible to hear the 
service as led by the other choir and or 
ganist in one’s own loft. If it were possible 
to be in more than one place at the same 
time, how stimulating it would be to sit in 
a pew, and hear other musicians conduct 
your service! 

Christmas brought many special programs. 
The service which seems to increase in favor 
is that made up of the most beautiful of the 
carols and anthems, interspersed with scrip 
ture readings. Both congregation and choir 
alike find joy in this delightful music, and it 
is a simple matter for minister and organist 
to collaborate in working out a service which 
will tell the Christmas story in such a way 
as to make a lasting impression. Many 
ministers are zlad to leave the entire arrange- 
ment of the service with the organist, reading 
those passages which the latter thinks most 
fitting in conjunction with the music chosen. 

Dec. 28th the Mendelssohn Choir sang the 
Messiah in Carnegie Music Hall. This has 
become an annual event, during Christmas 
week, and those who heard the Choir this 
time, say it is the finest performance they 
have given, and the audience was very large. 
Mr. Earl Mitchell played splendid accompani- 
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ments at the organ and played the Pastoral 
Symphony with fine taste. Two other leading 
crganists are active: Messrs. James P. John- 
ston and Arthur B. Jennings, who (unlike 
most organists) have fine tenor voices, and 
their interest and enthusiasm are withovt 
doubt an inspiration to Mr. Ernest Lunt, the 
Conductor. Mr. Jennings is also Assistant 
Conductor, and a member of the Executive 
Committee. The Bach “Passion according to 
St. Matthew” is to be given in the spring, 
in the David Williams arrangement. 

At the Church of the Ascension Mr. Daniel 
R. Philippi played a magnificent recital for 
the Guild Nov. 23rd. The piece de resistance 
was the big Reger Fantasy and Fugue on 
Wachet Auf. On the four Tuesday evenings 
during Advent, guest organists played at the 
Ascension: Mr. Julian Williains, Mr. Arthur 
B. Jennings, Mr. Alfred E. Hamer, and 
Charles A. H. Pearson. 


Portland 
by 
FREDERICK W. 
Goopricn 
Official 
Representative 


THE OREGON GUILD gave a recital on the 
reconstructed 3-40 Kimball at Trinity Episco- 
pal January 24. The participating artists 
were Dr. R. A. Evans, the newly appointed 
organist of the church; William R. Boone, 
First Scientist; and Frederick W. Goodrich, 
the Cathedral. Dr. Evans’ principal number 
was Bach’s ToccarA AND FUGUE in D 
minor, Mr. Boone played SYMPHONIC VARIA- 
TIONS of Franck, and Mr. Goodrich gave two 
numbers from Yon’s CONCERTO GREGORIANO. 

The new Byzantine building now _ being 
erected for Temple Beth Israel is to have a 
large Reuter. The building will be one of 
the most beautiful church edifices in the city. 

The Sunday afternoon Municipal concerts, 
in which the participating organists are 
William R. Boone, Lucien E. Becker, and 
your Representative, are proceeding success- 
fully. Mr. Boone played on a recent Sunday 
the Tschaikowsky MARCHE SLAVE and Mr. 
Goodrich gave for the first time in Portland 
the ITALIAN RHAPSODY of Pietro Yon. A 
large audience attended the annual Christmas 
“MESSIAH” under the direction of Joseph F. 
Finley; Mr. Becker was organist. 

The Symphony concerts under van Hoogs- 
traten are drawing audiences of five and six 
thousand and hundreds turned away. The 
organ, played by your Representative, has 
been used in Schelling’s ViIcToRY BALL, 
Respighi’s PINES oF ROME, and Dent Mow- 
rey’s GARGOYLES OF NoTRE DAME, Mr. 
Mowrey named is a Portland musician. 

Dr. Douglas Wright has come to Portland 
from Berkeley, where he took his Ph.D. & 
few years ago. He played for some time at 
the Northbrae Community Church in Berkeley 
and was formerly organist at St. Patrick’s, 
Urbana, Ill. Dr. Wright is a decided acqui- 
sition to the music colony of our city. 

The Heathman Hotel has an organ of the 
‘movie’ type in its beautiful lobby. The 
gentleman who presides at the console is gran- 
diloquently described by the announcer as 
“Concert Organist.” His renditions are in 
the prevailing theater style, melodies adorned 
with many unwritten chromatic embellish- 
ments, “‘scooping’” up to the principal notes 
with groups of unwritten notes. These con- 
certs are broadcast nightly but I hope listen- 
ers are not led to believe that the perform- 
ances are examples of legitimate organ play- 
in 





&. 

Portland has been flooded with music the 
est few weeks. The beautiful a capella sing 
inz of the Russian Symphonic Choir attracted 
a huge audience. Other visiting aggregations 
have been the Ukrainian Choir and _ the 
“Manhattan” Opera Company. 

Pietro Yon is expected on a tour of the 
Pacific Coast during February. At the time 
of writing we do not know if he can appear 
in Portland. Our Municipal Auditorium is 
so large that promotors cannot afford to take 
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MODERNIZING 


astoral 
padiny 
John- 


= | | Buhl Organ Co, Inc. | Prank Blashfield 


it, the 

cutive 

ose Mang SUCCESSOrS to The three-manual 40-stop pneumatic organ in Tabernacle Baptist 
. s Church, Utica, N. Y., installed in 1898 was good in almost every 
os . respect except action. 

Daniel Buhl and Blashfteld Organ Co. 

stance . . . 

a : We electrified the action, rebuilt the console 

—— | : with all modern equipment. 

arthur We substituted new Oboe, Cornopian and 


Dos : Trumpet for the old ones, covered the ex- 


Utica, N. Y. 


pression chambers with ‘Cello Tex’ and in- 
stalled new Swell-shades. 

The Organ is now comparable with any 
new one of similar size that would cost 
$25,000 and is good for another 25 years. 

Altogether the modernizing cost them 
$3,750. 

The Church saved $21,250. 

We got good wages. 

The organist got what he had wished 
for for five years! 


Since 1905 Builders of 


ni & f High Grade Organs 


You may verify these figures by writing the organist, Mr. Leroy 





Upisco- 

no Jones, c/o Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.; and the trustee, Mr. 
ointed A. M. Kenney, c/o M. E. & A. M. Kenney, Utica, N. Y. 

Boone, ; ; 

= i Inquiries Invited—A ddress 


umber 


Bring your organ problems to us 1719 East 82Np. St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Austin Organs Milano - New York 


IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


OTE a letter from a church in which we have 
recently built an organ—particularly for the 
tone of satisfaction with all the circumstances of 





<p ; the matter: 

i bie Austin Organ Company, omg pet ORGANS of all — ween in 
BALL, most of the important centers o urope, Asia, rica, 
Mow- ° Hartford, Conn. Central and South America. 





) - \ At a meeting of the Vestry of All The first th five 1 electric Balbiani ongan in 
rtland Saints Church the following was voted: America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
.D. be ? 2 8 St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
«ee ; Resolved that the Vestry of All York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

rick’s, Saints Church, Watsonville, California, With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 


acqui- 


of the 


expresses its gratification with the magnifi- 
cent instrument of special construction, 


have been installed :— 


St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Fad Visitation, Ri “N.Y. 

gran Austin Organ No. 1461, installed in our — > New Yack City: 

vl te church October 1926, and tenders its St. Joseph’s Church, Coraopolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. And a 

poet thanks to the Austin Organ Co. for the number of others for different centers in the United States 

“notes many respects in which the terms of the _ peta pe rig tet ko ga ne 

__ contract v -re exceeded, and for special 1927 and 1928 are now ne - alacant 

eo courtesies and considerations voluntarily The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
i extended by the Company. modern and aay perfect instruments built of the finest 

sic the material and voiced by great artists. 

Bagone’ Incidentally a new catalog, richly illustrated, is F 

tracte mene annie, For particulars address 


rations 
d_ the 


of the 
e time 
appear 
jum 18 
0 take 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 





INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N. Balbiani & Co. of Milano, Italy 
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the risk of sporsoring any artist until he is 
somewhat of a popular hero in the community. 
Performances cannot be put on in _ the 
churches as the Oregon law makes the build- 
ings liable for taxation if they are used as a 
means of making profit. I was able to pro- 
mote Mr. Courboin’s Recital in our new 
Cathedral last year, as the building had not 
then been used for public worship and was 
in the eyes of the law just an ordinary concert 
hall. 


St. Louis News Summary 
By N. WE.Ls 
Official Representative 


MR. CHARLES GALLOWAY had the chapel 
choir of Washington University assisting at 
bis recital in Graham Memorial Nov. 21. 
Wherever we can»make use of outside music 
talent concert, we should do so, because par- 
ticipation means active interest and active 
interest means spreading the gospel of good 
music in new and many channels. 

Paul Friess gave a vantata by John E. West 
at the Kingshighway Presbyterian; another 
quartet had been engaged to assist the regular 


quartet. More of this ought tc be done. By 
and by we'll have more concerts by mass 
choirs. There may be some difficulties. At 


any rate it means the sacrifice of personal 
aims and ambitions. It’s worth the effort, 
it’s worth a trial. The evening services as a 
rule are not well attended, but we feel sure 
many will turn out to hear a fine large choir. 
We are sure it will mean new interest, bigger 
interest in church and choral music. 

The Apollo Club has given its 97th concert 
in 33 years. It claims the distinction or 
being the first organization in St. Louis to 
secure the assistance of artists at its concerts, 
a@ practise since adopted by similar orga: iza- 
tions. It is one of the largest and best male 
choirs in the city, due to the able leadership 
of Mr. Charles Galloway. 

Mr. Ernest Prang Stamm gave a cantata by 
Myles Foster, adding a solo quartet to his 
choir of 16 voices. 

One of America’s foremost Bach interpre- 
ters, Mr. Edward Rechlin of New York City, 
was heard at Holy Cross Luth. December 5. 
In writing on “Better Church Music in New 
Enzland’”’ in December’s issue of Singing 
Arthur Foote says: “On many programs of 
recitals we find not only pieces that are not 
properly organ music at all, but too often 
music that is trivial and no improvemeat o) 
the Batiste and Wely in which our grand- 
fathers delighted”. Mr. Rechlin’s programs 
are unique. He believes that the organ is 
the great instrument of spiritual power, up- 
lift, and aspiration, and plays and plans his 
programs accordingly. The trite and trivial 
find no place, only proper, legitimate organ 
music, preferably the music of the great 
Leipzig Cantata and his predecessors and 
contemporaries 

The students of Mr. Edgar L. McFadden 
were heard Dec. 17 at Musical Art Building. 
Mrs. McFadden delighted the audience with 
several Christmas stories. 

December 2 and 9 many students of the 
Hagen Conservatory were heard at Baldwin 
Hall. <A third series was given at the First 
Congregational. 

Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger continues his lec- 
tures for the class of musical appreciation at 
Washington University. To give an idea of 
his excellent tutorage we mention some of the 
subjects: The Early Period of the Sonata 
Form; The Sonata of the Classic Period; The 
Post-Beethovea Sonata. At East St. Louis 
Mr. Kroeger gave a piano lecture recital on 
Dec. 7: “Music of Different Nations’, illus- 
trating the music of 11 nations with as many 
compositions. 

Mr. Charles Galloway played a recital Dec. 
5 at University Methodist, on the organ or- 
igirally built for the St. Louis production of 
“The Miracle’, by Kilgen & Sons. 

Mr. O. Wade Tallert began his free organ 
recitals at the Scottish Rite Cathedral Dec. 
12. 

Mr. William Jenkins gave a Christmas pro- 
gram Dec. 12 at Westminster Presbyterian 
on his fine Kimball. 

A beautiful Christmas program is annually 
presented by the Women’s Morning Choral 
Club under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Galloway; this year’s concert was given Dee. 


28. 
Mr. William John Hall presented a new 
ritual service at Temple Israel, Dec. 24, one 


-When in &t. 


of the traditional and most beautiful that has 
been written for years, rendered by the 
Temple Israel Quartet. Mr. Hall plays an 
organ recital every Friday evening. 

Under the auspices of the A.G.O., Mr. 
Walter Wismar gave his annual Christmas 
recital Dec. 19 at Holy Cross Lutheran. He 
was assisted by the church choir, which makes 
@ specialty of a capella singing and Bach 
chorals. 

The Municipal Opera at Forest Park has 
become famous. 150 St. Louis singers have 
registered for admission to the chorus school, 
which will open Jan. 4 to train the 1927 
choristers. 100 singers will be setected. 
Louis don’t fail to visit this 
ideal spot for out-door opera. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir heard at 
Loew’s State during the Christmas week was 
a revelation in choral singing. It showed 
what wonders can be accomplished with only 
21 voices, that not only beautiful vocal effects 
but also instrumental effects are possible. 
Not understanding the words of the singers, 
one listens more to and for the music. Fine 
shading, fine rhythm, strong accents, and 
above all very expressive singing. 

America, so it seems, has the tensest, the 
most thrilling, exciting games and sports in 
the world. And how serious are the players 
when in action. While hearing Paul White- 
man’s orchestra at the Ambassador, we were 
wondering, is that art and are the players 


taking music serious? Every member is an 
artist on his instrument. We heard some 
beautiful playing at times; beautiful tone 


especially the soft tone; new and novel effects 
and harmonic progressions. It seemed to us 
as if Paul Whiteman and his players were 
ecnstantly on exhibition, were showing how 
clever, how comical they could be. No doubt 
the audience was amused and _ entertained. 
But isn’t Paul Whiteman with his orchestra* 
spoiling our American audience for serious 
music ? . 

[*The general opinion in the p 1 
district is that Mr. Whiteman is making it 
much harder for future musicians, not be- 
cause he is ruining the taste of the public but 
because he is thoroughly convincing them that 
music must be beautiful, that it must make 
an appeal that is intelligible to their emotions. 
Programs that appeal only to those who have 
studied music for many years, is not fit for 
public presentation in any quantity, though 
it has been and must remain the keystone of 
our musical structure. Opinion seems to be 
that our error has been in making our pro- 
grams all keystones, while Mr. Whiteman’s 
error is in making it all ornament: the public 
can be trusted to allow both extremes to live 
urtil they can each of them see their own 
folly and mend their ways.—ED. ] 


Metropolitan 


Seattle 
by 
FReDeErIck C. 
FERINGER 
Official 


Representative 





CHRISTMAS in Seattle was marked by an 
unusual number of splendid concerts and 
services. The music of Christmas touches the 
emotions when sermons fail; the true spirit 
of music comes to the front at that time if 
at no other during the year. 

The music at St. James Cathedral in Seattle 
was the cream of the traditional Christmas 
spirit with the Gregorian mode predominafing. 
Dr. Franklin S. Palmer, whose capable hands 
played the organ and directed the choir, was 
assisted by Graham Morgan who directed a 
splendid choir of boys and men. Midnight 
Mass was sung by the boys and men; the 
Kyrie and Gloria by Ravanello and the other 
numbers Gregorian. 

W. H. Donley, First Presbyterian, opened 
the Christmas services with the RHAPSODY ON 
OLp Ca4ROLS by Lester. His prelude for the 
evening was Mauro-Cottone’s CHRISTMAS 
EVENING, which was followed by Matthews’ 
cantata “THE SToRY oF CHRISTMAS” given 
by octet and vested choir of fifty. 

Piymouth Church gave “THE MESSIAH” 
under the direction of Mr. Arville Belstad, 
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with his be.utiful 4-50 Skinner and a string 
er.semble. Plymouth quartet has become fam- 
ous locally for high artistic standard. Mr. 
Belstad deserves much credit for his fine 
work since taking over the work about a 
year ago. He is making plans for a May 
Music Festival on a large scale. 

Mention should also be made of the meri- 
torious efforts of the choirs and organists of 
the First Baptist, Lawrence Blacknell; First 
Lutheran, Marvin Brain; University Congre- 
gational, Carrie A. Lovering; Westminstei 
Presbyterian, Mrs. Malcolm Hughes; Mt. 
Baker Presbyterian, Ralph Major; Prospect 
Congregational, Inez Morrison; Trinity, J. 
Edmonde Butler; St. Marks, Adam Jardine. 

In the theater world things continue to 
mcve as swiftly in Seattle as in other parts 
of the world and while we have no Roxy with 
its “ubermensch” organ, we do have a beau- 
tiful new house, the Fifth Avenue, Oliver 
Wallace and Harry Reed, organists. Mr. 
Wallace is possibly ranked as one of the five 
highest paid organists in the field. We don’t 
know just what he gets but the rumors 
around the bright light district range from 
$200. to $1000. per week. Anyhow he puts 
it over and what ever he gets he deserves and 
we hope that when the manager of the Fifth 
Avenue reads this he will double Mr. Wal- 
lace’s and triple Mr. Reeds’s. Because Mr. 
Reed is one of those snappy young fellows 
who began to train himself in church organ 
playing but decided he would rather have his 
reward now than in the hereafter so he went 
into the movies in Boston about ten years 
ago but came out to really live in a real coun- 
try about five years ago. 

Bernard Barnes is a name that we had 
better all put down on the cuff of our memory 
for we are going to have occasion some day 
to refer to him as a nice chap that we knew 
when. he played organ in some of the theaters 
in Seattle. However, it will be as a composer 
that we will know Mr. Barnes for he is the 
composer of “A Dainty Miss”, ‘The Golly- 
wogs Parade’, and other snappy little num- 
bers that bring joy and dancing to the hearts 
of the masses. Go to it, Barney, and don’t 
you care what old Ebenezer Prout has to say. 


Official 





THE D.C. A.G.O. were splendidly refreshed 
and entertained at a dinner to which they 
were invited by our good friends the Chesa- 
peake Chapter, Baltimore, Jan. 4th. After 
dinner the two chapters in their vestments 
adjourned to Emmanuel Church and heard a 
beautiful carol service excellently sung under 
the direction of Mr. Frederick Erickson. 

Miss Edith B. Athey, Hamline M.E., gave 
the second of a series of recitals Dec. 20, 
with a program of Russian music. 

R. Deane Shure, music director at Mt. 
Vernon M.E., conducted two performances of 
the ‘Messiah’ recently. The chorus work 
was done well. The organ accompaniments 
and the four solo voices left much to be de- 
sired. 

Moller receives the Calvary Baptist con- 
tract, which it is hoped will be the outstand- 
ing church organ in Washington. The main 
organ will occupy the present organ-and- 
choir gallery. The two towers at the opposite 
end of the church will have independent 
Great and Swell Antiphonals, with a duplexed 
Echo in the latter. The Pedal will boast a 
32’ Diapason. 

Otto Beck, late ‘of the Stanley-Crandall 
Theaters, a theater organist of renown, has 
joined forces with the Universal and is 
featuring the organ at the Rialto. 

It is with regret we note the sudden death 
of Arthur Flagel, an excellent organist and 
very popular. His death (from blood poison- 
ing) in France where he had gone for study 
was a shock to his large following here. Mr. 
Flagel was the first organist at the Tivoli 
and Earle Theaters. 
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